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NOTES 


On Thursday the debate on Mr. Balfour’s bill was re- 
sumed by Mr. Gladstone, who quoted Mr. Seymour Keay 
as an authority on land purchase, confessed that he was 
not quite sure that he thoroughly understood the alter- 
native scheme propounded by Mr. Parnell, and stated 
four objections in chief to the Ministerial measure. These 
were (1) that it is opposed by the Irish themselves; (2) 
that it is based upon the use of British credit ; (3) that it 
is obnoxious inasmuch as it is an expression of State-land- 
lordism ; and (4) that the effect of the proposed arrange- 
ment between landlord and tenant will be to place the 
latter (the victim) entirely at the mercy of the former 
(the extortioner). Mr. Goschen, in reply, succeeded in 
showing that Mr. Gladstone himself had instituted State- 
landlordism in Ireland, and in 1886 had sought to give 
the landlord full power to make purchase compulsory, and 
hinted that, even though the alternative scheme would 
not assist in the matter of getting rid of dual ownership, 
there was no reason why it should not be added to the 
Government measure for consideration in Committee. 
The debate was continued by (among others) Mr. T. W. 
Russell for the Government, and by Lord Henry Bruce 
and Mr. John Dillon (who was left speaking) in opposi- 
tion; a chief result of it thus far being to show that the 
bill, in spite of its revolutionary quality and the momen- 
tous issues it involves, is exciting little practical interest. 


Wepnespay, which the Commons occupied in reading 
an Irish Sunday Closing Bill a second time (with much 
internal dissension and wrangling in the Parnellite ranks), 
produced one or two interesting extra-Parliamentary 
speeches. Mr. Goschen, speaking in the City, pleasantly 
set forth what he has done in the past for the income- 
tax payer, and held out hopes of some day appeasing 
the gentleman who wrote to him the simple yet pregnant 
words : ‘Damn your tea and currants.’ At Bradford Sir 
Charles Russell pooh-poohed the Budget, and feared that 
the twopence remitted will not go into the consumer's 
pocket. (But that will not be Mr. Goschen’s fault.) He 
also criticised the Parnell Commission, and rejoiced that 
the Nationalists were no longer considered political 
Ishmaelites: by the Gladstonian party, he should have 
added. Mr. John Morley at Rochdale defended the doc- 
trines of the Manchester School from the charge of 
They simply expressed, he said, ‘ enlight- 


parochialism. 
Just so; and ‘enlightened 


ened national interest.’ 
national interest’ in that sense has the mark of the parish 
pump on it just as commonly as the virtue of ‘enlightened 
self-interest’ has in private life. He went on to attack 
State Socialism, warning his hearers against many tempt- 
ing projects which would be fatal to independence and 
self-reliance. Such language would be more reassuring if 


St: ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
~J HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after ist October. 
W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B. 
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the legislative nostrums of Mr. Morley’s party did not one 
and all aim at the destruction of these very qualities. He 
wound up with a long and violent attack on the Land 
Purchase Bill, declaring for Home Rule first, Land Bill 
second: the exact reverse of what he thought in 1886. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday, after the re- 
mission of part of the tea duty and the slave trade in 
Africa had been discussed, Mr. Bartley moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into profit-sharing, and the House wasted 
its evening on one of those debates which make a capital 
show in the eyes of the half-informed elector and cheer 
the heart of the ‘ social eformer, but really leave you ‘no 
forarder’ at the end than at the beginning. Mr. Cun- 
ninghame-Graham thanked God that he had never inter- 
fered between capital and labour as a conciliator. He 
does well to give thanks if he means he has never played 
the mischievous busybody. He also said that five per 
cent. profit was not a law of God. No more it is that a 
man who wishes to turn his capital to account must in- 
vest it in paying wages in a country where, ¢feste Mr. Brad- 
laugh, who made short work of Mr. Graham in a charac- 
teristic and hard-hitting speech, the labourer is better 
paid for shorter hours and enjoys more comforts than 
anywhere else in the world. Mr. Broadhurst sang the 
praises of trades’ unions, and Mr. Ritchie satisfied Mr. 
Bartley by promising that the Board of Trade shall collect 
and publish all possible information on the subject. But 
what will it all come to? The shoe will always pinch at 
the same place. You can’t eat your cake and have it. If 
there is to be profit-sharing in any wide and intelligible 
sense, there must be loss-sharing too. And that is just 
what your workman is by no means eager to face. 


On Monday, in the Commons Mr. Parnell moved the 
rejection of the Irish Land Purchase Bill in a speech that 
seems to have struck the Gladstonians well-nigh dumb with 
amazement and dismay. The Irish leader is seldom elo- 
quent, but on Monday he was halting and ineffective in 
an almost unprecedented degree. He seemed to have 
taken no trouble to prepare: he was rambling and list- 
less; he ‘ forgot’ to speak about the congested districts ; 
it was altogether in keeping with the whole performance 
when, by a slip of the tongue, he wound up by moving 
that the bill be now read a He made 
no pretence of objecting to British credit being pledged 
for the establishment of a peasant proprietary. His main 
contentions were that the measure is much too limited in 
scope, and will only affect one tenant in ten; that only 
rich landlords and rich tenants will be benefited, as they 
alone have availed themselves of the provisions of the 
Ashbourne Acts; that resident landlords will be hardly 


second time. 
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used, and will be driven out of the country where they 
might play a useful part in social life ; and that it is not 
fair to take the Irish contributions to the revenue as a 
security. In the first argument there is force ; the second 
was answered by Sir George Trevelyan, who praised the 
Ashbourne Acts for converting only well-to-do and thriv- 
ing tenants into proprietors, and laid it down as an essential 
condition of a successful land purchase scheme that the 
new landlords must be men of substance. 


Mr. Parne t fortified his reasoning on that head with 
statistics—often quoted as a reproach to Lord Ashbourne’s 
legislation—showing that it is mainly the very large land- 
holders who have been expropriated ; but a land purchase 
scheme is pointless if it does not put a dozen small owners 
in the place of one big one. Mr. Parnell championing 
the resident landlords—whose lives his followers have 
done their best to make unbearable by every species of 
meanness and fraud—presents a spectacle which need 
not be here discussed. 





The most startling portion of 
his speech, however, was the last, in which he pro- 
pounded a rival scheme for the solution of the Irish land 
question. No one seems clear as to what it really means ; 
but, as we read it, thirty per cent. is to be struck off 
the tenant’s judicial rent at once, a sum of money is to 
be advanced to the landholder as compensation for the 
reduction, and the tenant is to continue to occupy his 
farm as a perpetual leaseholder at the reduced rent. Will 
the tenant prefer, and is he more likely to pay, thirty per 
cent. less rent for ever? or to pay twenty per cent. less 
rent in the meantime with the certainty of acquiring the 
treehold of his farm in forty-nine years? There, we take 
it, is the mischief. 


THERE was a very interesting and instructive debate in 
the House of Lords on Monday on the inequality of sen- 
tences in criminal cases. Lord Herschell suggested that 
a committee or a Royal Commission should be appointed 
to consider the matter and to discover some principle 
which would secure greater uniformity in the practice of 
judges. He saw great difficulties in a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and while disclaiming all intention of looking at 
the subject with the eye of the sentimentalist who prefers 
so-called mercy to justice, and while advocating the sub- 
jection of habitual drunkards to long terms of detention, 
he obviously thought that the general run of sentences 
is too severe. The Lord Chancellor pointed out very 
judiciously that every case had to be judged on its own 
merits, and that conflicting views of the nature of punish- 
ment should be discussed in Parliament and not before a 
Commission. Lord Coleridge advocated the establish- 
ment of a Court of Criminal Appeal with power to increase 
sentences ; and for once talked unexceptionable sense in 
protesting against the notion of any ‘ principle’ regulat- 
ing the sentences in a variety of cases other than that 
the convict must be sufficiently punished and mankind 
not shocked. He did well to remind the House what 
erroneous ideas of cases the newspapers generally give. 
Lord Kimberley concurred in the view that no hard and 
fast standard of punishment can be set up; and Lord 
North had the courage to run counter to a very com- 
mon form of cant by roundly asserting that a prison must 
needs be the worst place of education, and that punishment 
must be primarily and essentially deterrent. 





Mr. A. J. Batrour was the principal speaker at the 
Grand Habitation of the Primrose League held in Covent 
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Garden Theatre last Saturday. He briefly reviewed the 
achievements of the Government in the fields of foreign 
policy, finance, and domestic legislation, and dwelt at 
some length on the recent attacks directed against Mr. 
Matthews, pointing out that the present system must work 
badly if you turn the Home Secretary into a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, and yet deny him the protection against 
illegitimate pressure from without which every other 
court enjoys. The Chief Secretary then turned to the 
more familiar theme of Ireland, and once more analysed 
the ethics of the Plan of Campaign, and told the story of 
the dispute between Mr. Smith Barry and his tenants with 
relentless vigour and veracity. ‘There has never,’ he 
declared, ‘ been anything more utterly mean and cowardly 
than the whole procedure by which the National League 
works out its will,’ and he referred to the recrudescence of 
crime in Tipperary during the acute stage of the struggle 
as a proof how utterly absurd and false is the contention 
of Mr. W. O’Brien and his friends ‘that they can exer- 
cise the intimidation by which they admit they have to 
earry out their ends without accompanying that intimida 
tion more or less by other forms of outrage and other 
forms of crime.’ The tenants’ friends do not love the 
tenants but only hate the landlords. They honestly 
think that a peasant proprietary is the solution of the Irish 
question, and ‘therefore, I conclude,’ said Mr. Balfour, 
‘they will oppose my bill through thick and thin.’ 





Tue same day a crowded Primrose League meeting 
was held in Edinburgh under the chairmanship of Lord 
Dalkeith. Mr. Chaplin was the principal speaker, and 
gave a very apt and effective address. He vigorously 
combated the Gladstonian assertion that the Unionist 
party has broken its pledges on the subject of coercion ; 
and quoted a passage in Mr. Gladstone’s most exaggerated 
style to prove that he, at least, was barred from making 
any such charge. With the said sufferings of the Par- 
nellites under the accusations of The Times Mr. Chaplin 
professed himself to have no sympathy. Compassion 
might be felt for their dupes: not with themselves who 
have advocated intimidation through thick and _ thin, 
heedless of what intimidation brings in its train. Mr. 
Chaplin was followed by Lord Wolmer, who—one is 
glad to note—had no scruples about appearing on a Con- 
servative platform, and who dealt with foreign politics, 
and particularly with African affairs, in such manly and 
patriotic fashion as should commend him to every true 
Tory. Many meetings were held and speeches delivered 
all over the country on the same day—too many to be re- 
corded here. We can only call attention to the spirited 
utterance of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at Bristol, in which 
the pros and cons of the Land Purchase Bill were fully 
and diligently discussed. 


France is having in Dahomey the experience which 
Britain has already paid for dearly in Ashantee and 
Zululand. 


Novo on Tuesday between the Dahomeyan bands and 


The encounter which took place near Porto 


a reconnoitring force of French troops resulted in a 


severe reverse to European arms. ‘There was, accord- 


ing to le Temps, stubborn fighting for two and a-half 


hours, at the end of which the French column of three 
hundred and fifty men fell back seven kilométres, on 
Porto Novo, followed for half that distance by the 
enemy. ‘The French loss was ‘ thirty soldiers and twenty 
native auxiliaries slightly wounded.’ There is no need 
here to read between the lines. The lesson which the 
Republic is preparing to teach the King of Dahomey will 
be more costly in troops and in money than has been 
reckoned on. There was no need to teach it. The French 
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thrust their heads rashly and wantonly into the wolf's 
mouth; and now they have to get it out or draw the 
wolf's teeth. 





Tue question of opening and holding the interior of 
Africa resolves itself into the old competition between 
East and West. At Brussels the praises of the Western 
approach by the Congo are being spoken by Mr. Stanley 
and King Leopold, and are being echoed far and wide. 
Apart from the merits and prospects of the Congo State, 
the traveller and the Sovereign have good reason to speak 
up strongly on its behalf. One is its discoverer and the 
other its nominal possessor or guardian. The Congo Free 
State is no doubt destined, after the construction of the 
Congo Railway and the carrying out of other costly opera- 
tions, to play an important part in the development of 
Africa and in the suppression of the slave trade. Unfor- 
tunately for this Empire, however, we have no territorial 
standing on that part of the West Coast, although our 
commercial stake in Lower Guinea is still larger than that 
of any rival nation. Our political influence can only ap- 
proach the interior from the east, the north, or the south. 
So far the evidence inclines to show that the Zanzibar 
coast is a shorter and easier base of approach than the 
Congo to the heart of Africa and of the slave trade on 
the Lakes. Emin Pasha is about to put this to the test 
on behalf of Germany. We have still an open road 
inland in the most direct line, from Mombasa to the 
Victoria Nyanza ; and as a second and third and _ possibly 
more important strings to our bow we have the Nile 
and the Zambesi. 


The carriers are out at Cork, and it is calculated that 
by the end of the present week some thirty thousand men 
will be idle in Chicago, the Federation of Labour having 
decided to back the carpenters with all its influence. But 
the centre of interest is still in the Austrian dominions. 
There have been riots in the mining districts of Moravia and 
Silesia, so that ‘ fourteen battalions of infantry and four 
squadrons of cavalry, under the command of a general,’ 
have had to be despatched to the scene; at Prague 
several hundred bakers ‘demonstrated in front of the 
Town Hall’ ; at Lemberg a crowd assembled before the 
palace of the Governor and demanded work; and at 
Gratz, Presburg, and, other cities strikes are imminent. 
It seems evident that Labour and Socialism will hold high 
carnival throughout Austria on Thursday next; and at 
Prague, Vienna, and Buda-Pesth we are told ‘ precautions 
are being taken.’ In spite of all these things, it may be 
said, the Social Revolution is not yet. But for the First 
of May in Berlin—(whence the mischief took wing)—the 
Kaiser has resolved upon the suppression of all meetings, 
demonstrations, and processions, the closing of all liquor 
shops and the arrest of all persons gathering in the 
streets ; so that next Thursday may see what may well 
look like the beginnings of it. 





Tur people of Newfoundland propose to appeal from 
the British Government to the British press and public. 
They even threaten to appeal from obsolete last-century 
treaties to good, honest club-law. Delegates are being sent 
to Canada, Great Britain, and the United States to bring in 
‘moral support’; and the colonial fishermen declare that 
they will themselves oppose physical force to the ‘ French 
invaders’ and their lobster-pots, shore concessions, and 
curing stations. It is sincerely to be hoped that the next 
news from St. John’s will not tell of fresh collisions be- 
tween the subjects of the two nations, and that the local 
authorities will be able to curb any attempt on the 
part of the Newfoundlanders to take the law into their 
own hands. At the same time it must be borne in mind 
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that they have been outrageously provoked to wrath and 
impatience by the doings of diplomatists who make half 
the island desert and call it a modus vivendi. It seems 
too much to them that in the first country colonised by 
the British—a country over which France surrendered all 
her territorial claims close on two centuries ago—a foreign 
Power should be suffered, even temporarily, without their 
having a say in the matter, to command large concessions 
of shore and water rights, to the exclusion of themselves, 
the Queen’s subjects, on the plea that permission to land 
and dry cod granted in 1703 includes the privilege of 
appropriating the coast for the catching and tinning of 
lobsters in 1890. 





Tue revenue returns show that much more rum than 
usual has been drunk during the past financial year. One 
explanation offered is that the increase as shown by the 
books of Somerset House is due to the influenza: poor 
people, it is said, being partial to hot rum-and-water as a 
cure for all forms of cold. Another is that what the gaugers 
have set down as rum is not rum at all, but beet or potato 
spirit with a flavouring and colouring of genuine rum, 
imported from the Continent in ever-increasing quantities. 
As an explanation this last is not quite satisfactory, but as 
a statement concerning a shameful adulteration it is of 
great interest. Good rum is, next to good whisky, the 
pleasantest and wholesomest spirit, and yet, quoth Mr. 
Goschen, ‘Who drinks rum?’ For years none in this 
country but seafaring folk. And it is no wonder ; for what 
is commonly sold as rum is both sickening to the palate 
and ruinous to the digestion. Yet why is it so hard to get 
rum good? If Mr. Goschen’s returns do really mean that 
rum is returning into favour, then it is time that Jamaica 
bestirred herself and that all the friends of our West Indies 
insisted on the adulteration question being strictly investi- 
gated. It is an important matter both to our colonies and 
to ourselves ; for good rum to be sought for and to be had 
would mean not only prosperity to Jamaica but also an 
aid to digestion and sobriety at home. 





Tue London County Council has for once set a good 
example. It has shown by demonstration that before de- 
manding new legislation it would be well to make sure 
that there are no old laws that would serve the purpose if 
they were only put in operation. The County Councillors 
discovered that the coal-dealers who go round with vans 
purveying their wares by the hundredweight are in the 
habit of giving short weight, and they discovered at the 
same time that the offence was provided for by ‘ the Act 
of the Ist and 2nd of Victoria, cap. 101 ’—an Act which is 
practically inoperative ; they therefore appointed fourteen 
inspectors, who have already got several dealers convicted 
and fined. There now remains for the London Council to 
extend the supervision and the checking to the large coal- 
merchants, and for other Councils to go and do likewise. 
There is a formidable array of ‘ Acts’ inoperative for want 
of proper local machinery : Sanitary Acts, Nuisance Acts, 
Smoke Abatement Acts, Factory Acts, and what not. 
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SOWING THE WHIRLWIND. 


HE truth about Prince Bismarck’s ‘ resignation’ 
and what gives most importance to it are coming 

to the surface pretty rapidly ; and it is some satisfac- 
tion to us that nothing in the later ‘ revelations’ and 
‘developments’ is new to the readers of The Scots Ob- 
server. Becoming rather more than less fretful in what 
to him must be a wretched idleness, the Prince has been 
speaking out to his friends of late ; and, as one conse- 
quence, it can no longer be said that he ‘ resigned” his 
office, to the distress of his new master. This is what 
the Emperor made out in half-a-dozen gushing little 
speeches and epistles beautifully adapted to the senti- 
mentalism of the German mind; and the same thing 
was said for him by a variety of obliging newspaper 
correspondents of our own and other nationalities. 
This week Prince Bismarck has told the world that he 
was dismissed ; by which, however, he does not mean that 
he was ordered into retirement, but that he was forced 
into resignation. But further explanations of the way 
in which this was done and the motive of it only con- 
firm what was sufficiently clear before Prince Bismarck 
had anything to say on the subject. He speaks, indeed, 
of a faction against him at the Court, but there is no 
difficulty in seeing how the faction arose and who and 
what inspired it. ‘lhe Emperor had made up his mind 
on two points: first, that it was entirely unbecoming 
in a reigning Prince of the Hohenzollern family to sit 
in the shadow of any Minister, however great ; and 
next, that the Hohenzollern now regnant possessed all 
the gifts necessary to govern the Empire, with such 
aid as a series of Minister-clerks of the Giers pattern 
might be called upon to render. When these senti- 
ments became known in the higher official circles at 
Berlin, they had their natural effect on certain of 
Prince Bismarck’s colleagues. ‘These gentlemen were 
able to perceive that the Emperor meant to be master ; 
and the Sovereign being thirty years of age and the 
Minister more than seventy there was all the less diffi- 
culty in discriminating between the rising and the set- 
ting sun. But that was not all. The highest colleagues 
of the extremely masterful Chancellor stood in relation 
to him as Minister-clerks rather than as Ministers. It 
would be more dignified (as well as more safe, perhaps) 
to accept the same position under the Emperor himself. 
What more natural, then, than that they should flatter 
His Majesty’s designs, and become of the Emperor's 
party in getting rid of Prince Bismarck? When a 
purpose of this kind has once been set afoot by a per- 
sonage strong enough and determined enough to carry 
it out, what judicious man would be thought laggard 
in discovering its wisdom and righteousness? What 
judicious man would not rather hasten to be first in 
approval? We know the answer, and have no need to 
seck strange reasons for what can hardly be called a 
Ministerial or a Court intrigue. The whole movement 
proceeded from the prodigious and prodigiously errone- 
ous pride of the Emperor himself. | What Prince Bis- 


marck is said to have called a Ministerial intrigue was 
nothing but the usual working of ‘ enlightened selfish- 
ness’ when the movement was begun. 

But even as Chief Minister-Clerk Prince Bismarck 
might have continued in office for the few remaining 
years of his life if he had not been required to put his 
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name to policies ridiculous in appearance and _ perilous 
in fact. We do not say that he would actually have 
done so, for his personal pride is all but unconquerable, 
But deeper than his personal pride is his wisdom, and 
broader and deeper than either is his patriotism. He 
knew perfectly well that his departure from the con- 
duct of affairs at the beginning of a new reign, and one 
already marked by impetuosities and indiscretions of 
a surprising sort, must have a very disturbing effect 
both at home and abroad ; and it is hard to believe that 
he would have left his post if he could have remained 
at it even with some loss of authority and distinction. 
But it was obviously impossible to remain there to play 
the fool at another’s bidding ; and that he would have 
done if he had sanctioned the Emperor's Socialistic 
plans, as mapped out in those absurd rescripts of his. 
When their absurdity was exposed, it was denied that 
Prince Bismarck disagreed with the Emperor at all in 
this matter. The ex-Chancellor has now made known 
that the only serious differences he ever had with the Em- 
peror was in relation to His Majesty's Socialist policies 
and proclamations. With them came the strain of sepa- 
ration; as our readers were told when the unfortunate 
break occurred. The two could not have gone on long 
together except on one condition: the Chancellor to 
sing seconds to the Emperor in the hearing of all men, 
no matter which of them chose the tune. For the 
reason already given it is more than likely that the 
Chancellor could have been brought to this arrange- 
ment ; but it was impossible for him to give voice to 
the incantations of strife-inviting folly, and Germany's 
great Minister was forced into retirement. 

The fact is brought to our attention anew by some- 
thing more than the statement of it by Prince Bis- 
marck himself. The misgivings excited by the Prince's 
dismissal have not diminished with the lapse of time. 
Indeed, we are told by reluctant witnesses that they 
have rather increased of late, and precisely for this 
reason: apprehension of the consequences of His Ma- 
jesty’s heady interference to ‘solve the Social problem. 
In fact, the Emperor himself seems to have some con- 
ception—(probably drawn from the unlovely promise 
of May-day)—that he has not been fortunate in his 
first great effort to put Europe to rights all round. 
Again he has been speechifying ; and being afflicted 
with a sort of sea-craze among others, again he draws 
parables from the sea. The first time he sailed with a 
Baltic squadron an order was given to change the 
course of the ships: and immediately a thick fog 
settled down upon them. ‘ But all at once, out of the 
fog high above their heads appeared the German flag ; 
and later, as the fog cleared, the whole squadron was 
to be seen faultlessly steering the new course.” Germany 
is adjured to heed the parable. ‘Should dark hours 
await our country, let us nevertheless strive to attain 
our common end. If in the press and in public life 
signs of danger appear, let us believe that things are 
not as bad as they look.” Now there is no necessary 
application of this strain of poesy to the affairs of to- 
day ; but the fears of the people find in it an admission 
on the part of the Emperor that dangers are beginning 
to appear in public affairs. The fog they have long been 
sensible of, and they painfully remember that it settled 
down just when ‘a new course’ was ordered—at about 
the time when the pilot of the State was sent ashore; 
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while as for the dangers of which His Majesty seems to 
speak, they are to be read in all the reports about ‘ The 
Labour Question’ which proceed from half the great 
cities of Europe, with accounts of actual or impending 
strife. So dark and unsettled are men’s minds in Ger- 
many that some fancy they detect in the Emperor's 
parable a hint of a ‘ new course’ in foreign policy. But 
that is not a common nora probable interpretation. _ If 
at this moment ‘ the Bourse, that delicate barometer, is 
in a state of depression and distrust which has not 
characterised it for a long time,’ it is not because of any 
great apprehension of a dangerous new course‘in foreign 
policy ; it is due, we are assured and have full reason to 
believe, to ‘ the fears excited by these experimentalisings 
with Social and Labour questions on which the old and 
worldly-wise ex-Chancellor differs so greatly from the 
young and ambitious Emperor. It would be strange 
were there no such fears. If the vast consequences pre- 
dicted as sure to result from the young, ambitious, and 
random-witted Emperor’s patronage of Socialism are 
really to ensue, the mischief could hardly have gone 
further by this time than it actually has gone. The 
whole Continent in a ferment within less than three 
months, strikes universal, bloody conflicts in the public 
streets, houses sacked and burned, and whole garrisons 
kept in readiness for a general outbreak—this is pretty 
well for a beginning; and if nothing more comes at 
present of the Emperor's patronage of anarchy it will 
be enough for the time. To be sure he may not be able 
to take to himself the whole credit of the grand dis- 
play of Labour in arms which is arranged for Thursday 
next. But nobody can doubt that much of the dis- 
turbance that is now going on over all Europe is im- 
mediately due to the energetic young Sovereign who 
is his own Chancellor. What he will say to it, what he 
will do with it, when it breaks out in the dominions 
of the Socialist King we have yet to learn; but were we 
compelled to hazard a guess, we should say that he has 
cheerily made up his mind to meet ‘ blood and fire ° by 
a magnificently unsparing use of bolt and brand. How- 
ever, he is more secure at present than his neighbours 
who are not Socialist Kings. Should the game begin, 
his turn will come later on: when perhaps he will re- 
gret that he did not follow the counsels of a wiser than 
himself, though not a Hohenzollern. 





THE SORROWS OF GREEK. 





: NE great advantage in possessing a knowledge of 

Greek, said the University preacher, ‘is that 
we are enabled to despise our more ignorant. fellow- 
creatures.” 
reckon Professor Blackie. If he does not know Greek, 


Among these no one, to be sure, would 


what does he know? and if his way of teaching the 
language be wrong, whose is right ? And yet it does 
not seem to be the ordinary Greek that he is acquainted 
with—the common (or garden) Greek of Epicurus and 
Euripides. It must be an older and Calydonian speech 
that he lisps in, if a simple pedant may judge by a pas- 
sage in the Professor's Lift of Burns. Professor Blackie 
thinks (p. 132) that you mav learn more of Platonic 
love from a passage in a letter of Burns than ‘ from all 
the dialogues of the great Athenian idealist.” This is not 
an ordinary view either of Platonic love or of Burns’s 
way of being affectionate. 
VOL. IIL, 
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‘ And when the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs my lassie’s midnight rest, 
Enclaspéd to my faithfu’ breast, 
I'll comfort thee, my dearie O’ ? 

The note of interrogation is Professor Blackie’s, who 
then describes ‘ the object of this Platonic admiration.’ 
He calls it Platonic! He must be thinking of those 
fair Platonists whose waists, according to Steele, exhibit 
‘an unbecoming roundness.’ The lady was chanted by 
Burns as Chloris—and why ? 





‘ From her light flaxen hair, 
yAwptoxopos.’ 

Is not this Greek (the Professor’s or the printer’s) an 
unknown tongue, like the le Passeur of Ouida? It is 
unusual to place an accent proproproperispomenon, so to 
say, on any word; much more unusual is it, in mere 
Oxford Greek, to inflict on the same overburdened 
word an accent proparoxyton. Again, this poor term 
cannot be found in the flippant compilation of Liddell 
and Scott. They only know yAwpoxouos, meaning 
green-leaved. Burns, like Professor Blackie, seems to 
have preferred the translation ‘ light-haired, for surely 
Chloris’s hair was not green like that of Tittlebat 
Titmouse ? But anything may be expected of a poet 
who, according to his biographer, ‘ required to put on 
the triple mail of piety, for the temptations were great, 
and he was ‘a strong swimmer, and ‘ not the man to 
keep himself in shallow water for fear of being sucked 
into the whirl of some adjacent maelstrom. It was 
not in the direction of water that temptation lay, and 
in a maelstrom even single armour is a disadvantage. 
Greek as she is usually spoke has suffered terribly, if 
not from the Professor, from a printer too liberal with 
his accents and his iotas. But Greek is less fortunate 
still in the hands of Science. 

‘IT trust I am not wrong, said an eminent critic, 
‘but surely Science is no study for a gentleman. But 
Greek may be a proper study for men of science. If it 
were, could Mr. Ray Lankester and Mr. Romanes be 
wrangling in Nature about Panmizia? What Pan- 
mixia means does not matter. It is thought to be 
equivalent to the Cessation of Selection, like Rosey 
Mackenzie’s party, which, as she told her guests, was 
‘an omnium gatherum.” Panmivia! It is not in the 
dictionary, nor is Pammixia; but wappvyys is there, 
and should have directed Science, when she was about 
inventing a Greek word, to abstain from the impossible 
Pannivia. Poor Greek! poor Plato and Platonic affec- 
tions! how are you trifled with and trodden upon! 
For Platonic love may mean ‘ heart-struck awe, and a 
distant humble approach, as Burns writes in prose, but 
it cannot also mean the more practical endearments 
which he celebrates in verse. Also, it is so easy to 
leave Greek and Platonic love and Panmixia alone, 
when one happens to know nothing about them. 


THE BUDGET AND THE WAR SERVICES. 
i= benefit of Mr. Goschen’s budget will be felt in 


many quarters, and the new arrangements are 

of a kind which will affect individuals with a direct- 

ness not common in the case of such large transac- 

tions. There can be no doubt, for instance, that the 

wise appropriation of £150,000 to the provision of 

adequate equipment for the Volunteers will be felt as a 
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direct personal boon by at least 150,000 persons. Every 
Volunteer who goes into camp supplied with the neces- 
saries which he has hitherto lacked, and every command- 
ing officer who finds that the debt by which he has 
hitherto been burdened is wiped out, will feel,the direct 
effect of the new grant. It is satisfactory to know that 
the individual members of a valuable and deserving force 
are likely to be gratified, but the ready acquiescence of 
the Government in the decision involved in the recent 
resolution of the House of Commons has a truly 
national importance. There is no need to conceal 
the fact: the condition of the Volunteer force during 
the last two years has been critical. On the one 
hand there has been a growing feeling among officers 
and men that the altered conditions of modern war 
were daily making the force more and more unfit for 
any practical purpose; and the Volunteers have long 
passed the stage in which they would consent merely 
to play at being soldiers. On the other hand, it has 
been felt that the Government was indifferent in the 
matter, and had no intention of meeting the Volunteers 
half-way. Under these circumstances a widespread and 
not unnatural feeling of dissatisfaction had grown up ; 
and it is no secret that many of the best Volunteer 
officers had lost much of their enthusiasm for a work 
which seemed to be undertaken in vain. The frank 
recognition by Government of the claims of the 
Volunteers has come in a most fortunate hour, and 
will tend to restore that feeling of confidence and 
enthusiasm throughout the force which is essential 
for its welfare. There can be little doubt that the 
Volunteers will readily respond to the call which Mr. 
Goschen states that Government is about to make 
upon them, and that in return for substantial aid and 
recognition they will satisfy any extra conditions as to 
efficiency which may be imposed upon them. 

Of course it would be an enormous mistake to sup- 
pose that the expenditure of £150,000 in great-coats 
and water-bottles will transform the Volunteers into an 
army. To provide arms, clothing, and accoutrements 
for a certain number of civilians is the first step and 
not the last. It is the means by which an ordinary 
citizen is turned into an armed man. ‘Two further 
stages have to be reached: the armed man has to be 
turned into a soldier, and the whole body of soldiers 
has to be turned into a modern army. Encouraged 
by the action of the Government, the Volunteer officers 
may doubtless be relied upon to do all in their power 
to transform themselves and the men whom they com- 
mand into soldiers. It will still remain for Govern- 
ment to carry out the task—which practically speaking 
they have not yet attempted—of utilising the soldiers 
at their disposal for the formation of an army. But 
the boon to the Volunteers, though likely to be the 
most popular, is scarcely the most important of the 
contributions made by the budget to the military effi- 
ciency of the country. The expenditure of £4,000,000 
upon new barracks is a remarkable step. In the first 
place, it is in itself an exceedingly wise and proper pro- 
ceeding: only those who are acquainted with the shock- 
ing inadequacy of our existing barrack arrangements can 
realise how pressing was the need for reform. But the 
vote is important and significant for another reason. 
The improvement and extension of barrack accommoda- 
tion has been urged for years with absolute unanimity 
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by military men. Only a few months ago the 
need was reaffirmed by every witness before a Royal 
Commission. Precedents pointed with overwhelming 
force to the shelving of the question for another ten 
years, but we are face to face with a miracle. The 
need for a change has been absolutely demonstrated, 
and a plain and reasonable course having been laid 
down in black and white, the Government is positively 
about to make the change, and to follow the course 
which honour, common-sense, and its own intelligence 
pointed out as the right one. Nothing like this has 
been seen for years in connection with our naval or 
military departments, and a revolution so strange and 
yet so salutary must be a source of immense gratifica- 
tion to all those who care for the security and the 
honour of the Empire. 

Mr. Goschen takes credit for wise expenditure for 
many naval and military purposes; it is perhaps as 
well that he did not particularise too carefully, for 
some of his statements with regard to the supply 
of guns, the completion of fortifications, and the 
perfecting of the field artillery, rather represent the 
hope than the achievement of the War Department. 
What the Chancellor of the Exchequer says with 
regard to the Navy is absolutely true. The work 
which the First Lord claims to have accomplished in 
his memorandum has actually been done or is being 
executed at the present moment. The phrases which 
he uses represent concrete results, and any one who 
visits our dockyards and naval stations can satisfy 
himself that—allowing for certain reservations steadily 
insisted on in the columns of this journal—the increase 
in the strength of the navy has been enormous. It is 
impossible, however, to read Mr. Stanhope’s memoran- 
dum with equal confidence. The War Office has not 
yet succeeded in shaking off the traditions of a bad 
style; and the War Minister’s statement must be 
read subject to many very serious qualifications. But 
whatever Mr. Stanhope’s shortcomings, there cannot 
be two opinions as to the admirable tone of Mr. 
Goschen’s remarks upon the whole question of the 
defence of the Empire. It has been the practice of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer for many years past to 
affirm as a general principle that the wealth of the 
country depends upon public confidence, and public 
confidence upon national security; but hitherto this 
admirable sentiment has merely figured as a sort of 
copy-book heading in every annual budget announce- 
ment. It has been reserved for Mr. Goschen to take 
the bold and unprecedented step of translating his sen- 
timents into action, and essaying to create confidence by 
providing security. 





GLASGOW EXTENSION. 
COMMITTEE of the House of Lords has this 


week begun upon the consideration of the 
Boundaries Bill by means of which the Corporation 
of Glasgow hopes to secure that geographical and muni- 
cipal extension on which it has set its mind. To 
appearance the bill is meeting with a considerable 
amount of opposition, but except in two quariers 
that opposition is not altogether real. There is no 
doubt whatever that the two important autonomous 
burghs of Partick and Govan mean fighting to the bitter 
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end: unless the city of Glasgow—that is, the City-Clerk, 
Sir James Marwick—concedes them at least nine- 
tenths of what they ask, which is out of the question. 
The important burghs of Maryhill, Hillhead, and Pol- 
lokshields, however, have now gone unmistakably for 
amalgamation, and it is anticipated that Govanhill 
and Kinning Park will shortly follow suit, as the dif- 
ferences between them and the Corporation are only of 
a minor character. Then, although the Commissioners 
and the officials generally in Crosshill are now doing 
their best in London to prevent extension, at a recent 
meeting of the ratepayers their attitude was absolutely 
repudiated. The House of Lords Committee will doubt- 
less take the necessary steps, and will easily ascertain 
that, socially at all events, there is no real opposition 
to annexation in suburban Glasgow. 

Leaving, therefore, Govan mad Partick out of count, 
the situation, stated briefly, amounts to this: the only 
difference between the city of Glasgow and those neigh- 
bouring burghs which owe her whatever life they have 
concerns rating and rating alone. It has never been 
suggested even by the hottest partisan of Glasgow 
that the suburbs should, after annexation, be placed 
upon the city rating; on the contrary, the city repre- 
sentatives have suggested a rating for the subordi- 
nate burghs of as much as twenty per cent. under 
that of Glasgow. 
be established as a hard and fast line. 
can make good a claim to a larger reduction than 
another, it should certainly have its will. At all 
events, it would be folly to wreck such a bill as this 
It is an open secret that 


This percentage, however, need not 
If one burgh 


over a mere matter of rating. 
a little diplomatic management on the part of the cor- 
poration and its officials would not only prevent any 
such wrecking but would lead to the collapse of 
serious opposition to the bill by the burghs more im- 
mediately interested. | When such resistance disap- 
pears, there will still remain the opposition of Govan 
and Partick, which is, of course, of a much more for- 
midable character. All things considered, perhaps the 
best course the promoters can take—especially when the 
risks of a Parliamentary session are borne in mind—is 
to leave these two burghs out of the measure. The con- 
templated representation of both in the Council sug- 
gested for the greater Glasgow of the future is stoutly 
declared, and not without reason, to be inadequate ; 
and well-paid municipal officials can hardly be expected 
to contemplate their summary extinction with equani- 
mity. Probably the question of Govan and Partick 
will have to be settled by the delegation to representa- 
tive committees and capable officials of powers almost 
equal to those now exercised by the present Commis- 
sioners and their staffs. In any case, if the retention 
of Govan and Partick in the bill is insisted on by 
the representatives of the corporation, the measure 
will not pass this session. Such a fiasco would be 
matter for regret. Let the work of extension be ac- 
complished without the addition of Govan and Partick, 
and it may be taken for granted that the difficulties 
involved in that addition will shortly disappear 


ART AND THE MOB. 


OX POPULI, and so forth, runs the proverb ; and 
there is none of its kind so very much the worse 
for wear and so utterly against experience. This is—no 
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doubt—an effect of the triumph of democracy, and that 
it is so goes 





no doubt—a certain way to console the 
philosophic mind therefor. If, indeed, the voice of the 
public be not the voice of God but the voice of some- 
thing else, then it is obvious that something else may 
be, and very likely is, the antipodes of the other quan- 
tity ; and when it comes to that the rest is easy. It 
takes a certain time to familiarise the populace with an 
idea ; but it wins to apprehension in the end, and then 
it is by way of being moved to leave off sack, and live 
cleanly, and not meddle with what it does not and cannot 
understand, as an honest populace should. This being 
the case, there is hope for the eager critic of these mani- 
festations of the popular will known to the initiate as 
‘ plébiscites.” The term is endeared to the adept in New 

English by the fact that it is a barbarism of the first 
magnitude ; while as for the thing, the best that can be 
said for it is that properly and judiciously handled it 
may often be relied upon to make the people’s voice 
express the exact opposite of the people’s will. That, 
however, is when it is used as a means to an end 
by a number of persons more intelligent than their 
fellows : and the ordinary interest of the ‘ plébiscite” 

consists in the fact that it allows the fool to declare 
himself according to his folly. As thus: you are 
and you yearn for enlightenment concern- 
ing something or other; and you think things out, 
and you reflect that the public is never so anxious to 


earnest ; 


‘get itself uttered” as when it is asked for an opinion 
on matters of which it is inevitably ignorant ; and you 
decide that if there be a subject concerning which the 
public is less capable_of speaking the words of truth 
and soberness than another, that subject is art-criti- 
cism ; and you at once ‘ inaugurate’ a ‘ plébiscite’ for 
the purpose of settling by means of the vor populi 
the still-vexed question which is the best art-critie ? 
‘The event is sure. Some, it may be, will tell you Mr. 
G. A. Sala, and some—perchance—the gentleman who 
does the art for The Daily News; some will vote for 
eloquence combined with information and The Athe- 
neum, others for The Standard and style ; some, no 
doubt, with clamour for * paint’ and The Scots Observer 
(say), while to others all will be} naught save expe- 
diency and (say) Zhe Times. But the most of men 
‘plébiscite’ is perhaps the 
only effect of civilisation which puts the sexes on a 


and all the women—the 


footing of pure and practical equality—will refer you 
not to Fromentin, not to Sir Joshua, not to Mr. 
Whistler's Jen o'Clock, but to the author of Modern 
Painters. If you know nothing about it—(and it is 
possible that, having soared to the ‘plébiscite’ as a 
means of enlightenment by consensus of opinion: ‘ by 
general subscription of the ladies, as Byron put it— 
that may well be your case—you will reflect that the 
Earl of Carlisle has just now declared that in his judg- 
ment what will survive of Mr. Ruskin is not his 
blame—(of Constable and Claude)—but his praise— 
(of Hunt and Prout and the Pre-Raphaelites), that 
another highly competent person has been at pains 
to note that to read his eulogy of Tintoret and the 
‘mighty artist’ of the Liber Studiorum is ‘a liberal 
education, and that for these and similar reasons the 
vox populi is probably the vow Dei of old time. If, 
on the other hand, you happen to know something 
—But that is impossible. To be ‘in the know’ and 
still appeal to a ‘ plébiscite’ for enlightenment is to be, 
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as some one said of something else and in some other 
connection, ‘a god with ulterior motives... And of 
such the mould is broken and the pattern lost. 

At least one hopes so; for it occurred to The Pall 
Mall Gazette, which is nothing if not really and truly 
vocal in the cause of so-called art, to determine 
the composition of a shilling, a popular, Browning by 
means of a ‘ plébiscite, and the outcome of its en- 
deavour is startling enough to make the philosopher 
despair of humanity even while it confirms him in his 
heresy with regard to the worth of the public voice. 
To begin with, Zhe Pall Mall Gazette insisted upon 
brevity as essential to the fifty ‘shorter poems’ which 
should be found ‘ best suited for inclusion "—(Is not 
‘inclusion’ a sweet word? is not ‘inclusion’ the 
elective affinity of ‘ plébiscite*? Could ‘ plébiscite’ 
exist without ‘inclusion’ ? or ‘inclusion’ blush unseen 
for long without attracting the regard of ¢ plébiscite ° ?) 
—in its ideal, its popular, its shilling and sufficient 
Browning ; and there were ‘ plébiscitists > not a few to 
assert that brevity is the soul of Strafford, and that 
not only is A Blot on the *Scutcheon a good play but 
also it rejoices in the virtue of brevity. These enthu- 
siasts, says The Pall Mall Gazette in its own magnificent 
way, ‘ must have rather elongated notions of shortness” ; 
and there, deservedly, it leaves them, and goes on to 
give the champion list of fifty, and still further to dis- 
credit our battered and bewildered old proverb. — First 
of all comes How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix, and that appreciation is comprehensible 
enough, for the thing is at least plain and direct, though 
the poet’s method of carrying despatches is one that 
would scarce have commended itself to the late Fred 
Archer, however strongly it may have done so to the late 
Ducrow. But hard on the heels of it comes Evelyn 
Hope, while Saul and Abt Vogler are neck and neck for 
third place, and Rabbi Ben Ezra finishes a bad fourth, 
and in the ruck are The Lost Leader and The Pied Piper 
(6 and 7), and Prospice (8) finishes only just in front of 
Hervé Riel. Not placed, so to speak, are The Last 
Ride Together (11), which in Browning’s own despite 
is good after its hectic, excessive, hysterical kind ; Any 
Wife to any Husband (20), which seems to still have 
claims upon the nonconformist dabbler in sex ; Love 
Among the Ruins (24), whose last stanzas we take to be 
their author’s best work ; A Toccata of Galuppi’s, where 
you get the absolute of Browning—a Browning quaint, 
fantastic, far-fetched, ingenious, yet a poet; James 
Lee's Wife (48), which is bad art and vague philosophy, 
and the Soliloquy in the Spanish Cloister (48), which is 
also bad art but which means and says something ; and 
at the very tail of all the unreadable, unutterable, in- 
comprehensible, and (as art) entirely damnable Old Pic- 
tures at Florence. 

Could the vanity of * plcbiscites’ be better shown ? 
You turn to this last effusion and figure the Earnest 
Democrat in the act of rhyming ‘ witanagemot’ with 
‘bag “em hot,’ and ‘ wish you’ with ‘ issue, and wrest- 


ling with the ‘ thought” in such miracles of bad verse 
as * Ex Casa Guidi’; ‘Quod Videas Ante, and ‘ Con- 
trast the fructuous and sterile eras”: and hardened and 
bitter Tory though you be you cannot choose but 
pity him. So far as art is concerned, ‘ Vox Populi,’ as 
you perceive, is not ‘ Vox Dei’ but ‘ Vox Anseris’; and 
you cannot but regret that as yet he knows it not, and 
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therefore has no thought of taking it out (as himself 
would say) of them that make a public jest of him in 
‘ plébiscites.” 





TOUCHING EDUCATION, 
N response to Scottish wishes, a separate Education 
Department was created for Scotland. ‘To keep 
the hands of that Department strong, to supply it with 
needful resources, to enable it to contend with pressing 
difficulties, are duties more immediately important than 
declaiming upon Scottish}!Home Rule and insisting that 
it cannot represent Scotland because our Parliamentary 
system requires that it should be administered in White- 
hall: and it is well that Scots members—once so keen 
on the subject of education—should realise the fact at 
once. For contrast their attitude with that of their Eng- 
lish colleagues. Last year a New Code was published 
for England. In every section of the House it was 
discussed and scrutinised. All phases of educational 
opinion were represented, and the defects of the thing 
were so clearly detected that withdrawal became a 
necessity. During the recess members took pains to 
make themselves acquainted with the subject. They 
came to St. Stephen’s primed with information. They 
made their views entirely understood. Now that after 
long delay the Code has been published, its provisions 
have been minutely canvassed. No change of impor- 
tance will be allowed to pass until its effects have been 
carefully considered ; and new legislation is promised 
where it is defective by reason of a defect in the De- 
partment. The English Education Department will 
thus enter upon a new phase of work in the full enjoy- 
ment of the sympathy of English representatives, with 
powers enlarged by their energy, with new motives to 
exertion deriving from their interest. Now for Scot- 
land. The Department has not been lax in its efforts 
to meet Scottish wishes. The changes it made in the 
first year of its establishment were a fitting prelude to 
what have followed. Refusing to sanction that error 
of paying on a percentage of passes which remains the 
chief blot on Mr. Mundella’s administration, it broke 
clean away from that system, being enabled to do so 
by the happy circumstance that just before it began to 
live its own life Mr. Mundella’s rule had ceased, and 
the Duke of Richmond could give effect to the Scottish 
wish for greater freedom of organisation. 'The Code of 
1886 thus abolished individual payments in the lower 
half of all our schools. But the change was scarcely 
noted by Scots members, who thought they had done 
their whole duty in clamouring for a separate Depart- 
ment till they got it. 

Meanwhile the experiment went on. The Depart- 
ment declined to be led into the errors of last year. 
Hurry would have been fatal ; but this year found the 
Department prepared. On the opening day of the 
present session the New Code was laid upon the tables 
of the Houses, with those instructions to inspectors 
which afford the key to it. The experiment of 1886 
was now extended from the lower half to the whole of 
the schools; full freedom of organisation was conceded; 
and payment on individual passes was abolished. <A 
change so thorough, and yet with such safeguards 
against error, had not been made since the days of Mr. 
Lowe’s Revised Code. For more than a generation 
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that Code had been virtually supreme, save only for 
the Scottish modification of 1886; while in England 
its effect had been even accentuated by Mr. Mundella’s 
payment on percentages. All the same, the New Code 
was received with absolute apathy. So far as we have 
seen, not a single Scottish member has conferred with 
his constituents on a subject which virtually revolu- 
tionises the whole school system of Scotland. After 
all, the relief of fees means only the shifting of one 
entry in the school accounts; the New Code changes the 
life of every scholar. But the relief of fees was popular 
politics: the change of the Code implies a study of 
administrative methods. Do the Scots members forget 
that administration is as much their concern as _poli- 
tics? The change proposed in England, which every 
English member and every English newspaper are dis- 
cussing, has already been made in Scotland, and yet *tis 
questionable if half-a-dozen Scots parliamenteers could 
tell you what it means. 


THE DECAY OF COMEDY. 
N “R. WILLIAM ARCHER isa bold and desperate 
LL 


critic and an adept in the pleasant art of gene- 





ralisation. A few months since, having come forth as 
the champion of Henrik Ibsen, he proclaimed that no 
play worth the notice of the critical could be other than 
didactic ; and now we catch him in the act of announcing 
to the world (and in The World) not only that comedy 
is dead but that it was never (or hardly ever) alive. 
Given a taste for paradox and a free hand with your 
definitions and you may disprove the existence of every- 
thing; and Mr. Archer's assertion does but signify that 
Mr. Archer has made himself an ideal comedy to which no 
existing specimen of the genus can be made to conform. 
He does not take the trouble to give us his own 
definition. But, so far as we take his meaning, comedy 
is a species of drama innocent of plot and barren of 
incident’; which no amount of tomfoolery can convert 
into farce and no amount of life at its most decorative 
can make romance; which, indeed, is practically no 
more than a series of Du Maurier designs in action. And 
if this be the ideal comedy, then let it perish, and let 
us join our theorist in singing a hymn of triumph over 
its dishonoured grave. 

But is it? Mr. Archer arrives at his conclusion after 
an historical survey of the great works hitherto accepted 
as comedies ; and we are in perfect accord with him 
when he denounces the survivals of the Old Comedy as 
extravaganzas. ‘That a brilliant convention might have 
been developed from The Birds, The Clouds, and the 
rest, was possible enough; but this did not happen, 
and the Aristophanic drama remains the simple ex- 
pression of a man of genius. For us comedy begins 
with Plautus and Terence, who did but carry on the 
tradition of Menander. Mr. Archer declines to regard 
the Menachmi and the Andria as comedies, because their 
intrigues are farcical. And here is the real point at 
issue. If the existence and the classification of a 
work of art depend on subject, then Mr. Archer is 
right, and Plautus was a maker of farce. But sub- 
ject and incident have nothing to do with the matter: 
a comedy is a comedy because it conforms to a cer- 
tain established artistic convention ; because its treat- 
ment is in accordance with the strict rules of the game ; 
and because its diction, being a result of pure art, is 
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more dignified than the jargon of the bar-room or 
the gutter. Plautus and Terence were not writers of 
farces because their incidents were ridiculous but 
writers of comedies because they understood how to 
handle their material and set forth their subject in 
the spirit of a certain dramatic convention. Their plays 
‘tend to gaiety’ and ‘culminate in a happy issue’; but 
they are constructed according to a tradition and they 
are written in blank verse ; and instead of being farce 
by reason of their incidents they are comedy in 
spite of them. In the same spirit Mr. Archer an- 
nounces that V'he Comedy of Errors is no comedy. 
Isn’t it? Then what is it? Surely convention, method, 
tradition, and ideal are not to be kicked downstairs 
on no better grounds than that ? 

It is needless to take Mr. Archer’s argument in 





that incident is the 
true test of drama—you re-classify all the plays that have 
ever been written. But when he proceeds to the dis- 
cussion of The School for Scandal and She Stoops to 
Conquer he unceremoniously shifts his ground. Gold- 


detail. If you grant his premise 


smith’s masterpiece would be found an outrageous farce, 
he says, if it were played in modern costume. Perhaps it 
would, but it would appear still more preposterous if 
it were given in the modern spirit. That ignorance and 
folly can destroy the spirit of a comedy is not a proof that 
the comedy does not exist ; and in spite of Mr. Archer, 
and in spite of the barbarism of actors whom Mr. Archer 
too often handles as if he loved them, the old-fashioned 
belief is still popular that The School for Scandal is and 
has always been a true comedy, because it is constructed 
in accordance with the laws of an ancient and venerable 
convention. ‘The Restoration drama is summarily dis- 
missed because it deals with adultery (subject again) ; 
and only two plays, le Monde o& Ton s‘ennuie and les 


Femmes savantes, survive the ordeal. Why they should 


—who knows? Play either of them in the costume 
of Pericles, or treat either of them in the spirit of the 
British actor-manager, and they might turn into 
tragedy, melodrama, farce, even opera; for it is pos- 
sible to debauch the finest comedy, the most exalted 
tragedy, by grossness of treatment. Has Mr. Archer 
never seen Hamlet under the hooves of a company of 
barnstormers ? Has he never wept and wondered over 
the amateur in any of his metamorphoses? Is he not— 
to put the matter bluntly—a dramatic critic ? 

But if we understand it aright, his argument is really 
an effect of patriotism. In England we have farce and 
melodrama, but we know not comedy ; therefore there 


is no such thing as comedy ; and Regnard and Moliére 





and Augier, and the other French masters of comedy 
are only writers of farce—are only so many Maddison 
Mortons gone wrong—and are no whit better than 
our own. But Mr. Archer will not see that an Augier 
may take precisely the same incidents as a Pinero, 
and by treatment convert them into comedy: that 
indeed it is only the eternal quality—the sovereign 
antiseptic—of style which preserves comedy from de- 








generating into farce. Of course a comedy must 
‘tend to gaiety’; of course it must ‘culminate in a 
happy issue’; but the material it may deal withal is 
inexhaustible and illimitable, for it is what it is not in 
virtue of the character of its incidents but because it 
obeys a convention : because, in fact, it is the complete 
expression of a certain sort of artist. 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 


BIG man, well-made and strong and sternly hand- 

some, wearing his robes as if born to them, and 
speaking in tones of uncommon clarity and calm—that is 
your first impression of Mr. Justice Hawkins on the judg- 
ment seat. In appearance he is the ideal judge, for he 
easily lives up to Lord Bacon’s conception, ‘a lion under 
the throne.’ Yet (like Janus) his Lordship has another 
face ; and until that, too, has been told unto you your 
impression is incomplete. Transport yourself to the Heath 
at Newmarket ; enter the charmed enclosure, even the 
Holy of Holies; and there shall you fall in with one in 
rough tweeds and a neckerchief by which the rainbow 
and the tail of the peacock seem colourless and unvarie- 
gate, aud in charge of a bull-pup and a strong cigar. If the 
Virgil to your Dante be a book-maker—a commission agent, 
to speak by the card—he will whisper you with loving 
admiration that this is ‘Sir ’Enery ’Awkins’; and if the 
‘saut tear’ does not ‘dim his ee’ as he thinks of Read 
v. Anderson, and the Betting Act with the sting taken out 
of it, and his profession made not only possible but pro- 





fitable, then does gratitude no longer inspire the sons of 
men. A contrast so piquant, so engaging—(‘ How pleasing 
Atterbury’s softer hour’ !)—has naturally impressed the 
popular imagination, and numbers of quaint yet seduc- 
tive myths have accresced about this alluring person- 
ality. Thus it happened that, during a certain combat of 
two whose ropes and stakes were pitched in France, Mr. 
Justice Hawkins was detained at home by a trifling acci- 
dent. Now, it was his turn to sit at chambers, and there 
instantly arose a rumour—devoutly cherished by every 
attorney's clerk in attendance—that with burning heart 
and in some weird disguise he had crossed the Channel] 
hand-in-hand with the loving, black-browed Night, and 
even then was shouting aloud the song of battle while 
Sullivan and Charley Mitchell, the mud-boltered, the 
not-to-be-overtaken, pursued each other valiantly across 
the clay. Moreover, some days after Sir Henry appeared 
in court with a little mark of injury upon his face ; and how 
to dispute the legend after that? Most truly may it be 
said that when Rumour enters to discourse of him she is 
painted not ‘ full of tongues’ but full of paragraphs in the 
sporting papers. 

But if sport be his Lordship’s distraction, at least it is 
the only one he has. He takes no interest in polities, nor 
science, nor literature—even the literature of law ; and it 
is to other occupants of the bench that you must look for 
a History of the Criminal Law or a chance treatise on 
Partnership or Specific Performance. This by no means 
signifies that he does not kn6w his subject, for he knows it 
very thoroughly and well. The son of a solicitor, he has 
ever lived in a legal atmosphere ; he was ‘ called’ early ; 
he succeeded early ; his success was a result of hard work 
as well as good capacity; he figured in a long array 
of famous cases. It is more important to note that his 
decisions are rarely reversed ; that both public and pro- 
fession repose full confidence in his powers ; and that you 
have but to listen to him—especially in criminal cases—to 
learn that he has not only a firm grasp of principle but 
the gift of applying principle to the concrete issue in 
hand. Like many other eminent judges he is not—it is 
worthy of passing note—a university man; but this loss, 
if loss it be, is also a gain. At least Sir Henry is no 
pedant, and at least he has not put off nor forgotten the 
nature of average man. No judge has a clearer ora keener 
insight into the springs of human action than he. Withal 
he is a little pessimistic and a trifle too suspicious; but 
he knows his Old Bailey and he knows his Turf, both 
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which institutions—though not exactly ‘the noblest nur- 
series of humanity and liberty in the kingdom ’—have yet 
their value and their use. Of course your judge is eter- 
nally being confronted with the baser aspects of human 
nature ; for even in civil cases the dispute in suspense is 
rarely quite an honest one, and to supervise what is after 
all a constant jargoning of lofty pretences in unnatural 
and cynical conjunction with the practice of degraded facts 
is an experience that hardly makes for edification. _ It is 
interesting, though, this disease of mind, as disease of body 
is interesting to a physician, and there is a certain intel- 
lectual pleasure in tracing out and discovering the innu- 
merable wiles of knaves ; and the proof is that Sir Henry, 
his knave once well in hand, will often seem less judge 
than advocate. He does not believe in and he will 
not away with a charge that is merely colourless, for 
he will throw his whole force upon one side and be at 
some pains that his jury should think with him. To be 
more advocate than judge—that is his failing. His chief 
gift is keenness of intellect; his vision takes him far 
ahead of his company ; he is exceptionally fond of draw- 
ing distinctions ; and these qualities it was that made him 
one of the best artists in cross-examination the English 
bar has ever known. He was the defendant in the once 


famous convent case of Saurin yv. Starr, and his handling of 


the plaintiff is still remembered as a masterpiece. In 
cross-examination the art is not to expose a lying witness 
—for exposure is comparatively easy—but to take the 
honest enemy and make him bear unwilling testimony to 
the weakness of his own case. On points where he is 
strong he must be left alone, though even here you may 
ingeniously confound him with an unexpected distraction. 
Of course this has nothing to do with justice, but—the 
advocate’s duty being to win his case—justice is plainly no 
concern of his; or, to put it brutally, the worse the case 
you win the greater your honour in winning it. Now, as 
no judge may cross-examine—at least indetail—Sir Henry's 
fairest talent is thrown away. A characteristic of his, too, 
is the capacity of making the most of every jot and tittle in 
his own favour. Inthe Tichborne case, for instance, he 
was junior counsel for the defendant in the civil action, 
and he led for the Crown in that criminal trial, whose 
record exists in some seven thousand mighty pages of print; 
and by comparison he alone of all that were engaged was 
brief. His opening fills three hundred pages, his summing- 
up of the case for the prosecution five hundred more ; and 
assuredly he missed nothing. These speeches are not 
literature : the sentiment is either false or commonplace, 
and the rhetoric is tawdry, but the speaker knew his 
audience. The typical fool is not he that hath no pearls 
to cast away, but he that casteth them that he hath 
before swine. On fit occasions Sir Henry has done far 
higher and rarer work: as his judgment in The Queen v. 
Clarence, a recent case by the Recorder of London in the 
Court of Crown Cases Reserved, exists to show. The details 
are unfit for discussion here ; and it must be enough to say 
that Sir Henry was chief of the few judges in favour of sus- 


taining the conviction, and that his judgment is a piece of 


clear and potent reasoning, expressed in simple yet vigor- 
ous language, and lighted up at the close by an enchanting 
touch not unsuited to the majesty of that tribunal to 
which it was addressed. 

ut this was an extraordinary effort ; for in general Mr. 
Justice Hawkins is fond of * larking ’—(there is no other 
word for it)—so that the common routine of life appears 


distasteful to him. Like the girl in the sham Scots song, 


he ‘canna, winna buckle to.’ He has a vile habit of 


being behind time, which ‘ sweet fault’ has led him so far 
as to be something of a scandal. Also, he will burst you 
to the minute upon the silence of an empty court, strike 
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out all the cases in the list on the ground of everybody's 
non-attendance, and vanish for the day. Or he will set 
himself—still with an air of benevolence and a smiling 
interest in the sufferers—to anger counsel with sarcastic 
remarks, bemuddle witnesses with cunning questions, and 
perplex his jurors by an exposition of doctrine—(that, say, of 
Contributory Negligence)—so full of nice refinements and 
subtle distinctions that their wits go out of them and they 
become as men distraught. In fact the plain settlement 
of a plain matter is too tame for this perverse intelligence. 
Sir Henry, ‘ fora calm unfit,’ will ‘ steer too nigh the sands 
to boast his wit.” It must be a bit of a show case before 
he will take it in hand; and then his conduct of it is 
perfection. It is Puck turned Prospero, and showing in 
the change how antic and irresponsible a spirit Puck is. 


THE NEW JOURNALESE. 
ie the last twenty years the journalist has 


suffered absolute change. ‘Time was when _ his 





calling was classed with book-making and ,card-sharping 
among the professions which a gentleman may not adopt 
with dignity. He wonned and wandered in the marches 
of society, and would have treated with scorn and hilarity 
any attempt to seduce him from the very shady nooks 
and antres of his native Bohemia into the gilded halls of 
fashion. His aspect was not infrequently forbidding. His 
gnarled and rubicund visage was at once the signboard and 
the score of his favourite pot-house ; and a black patch 
set rakishly over one eye too often dissembled the re- 
sults of last night’s brawl. It was said that he never 
wrote except under pressure, with a devil at his elbow 
and a dun at his door and a brandy-bottle under his 
chair. Of ‘culture* his equipment was scant enough. 
He was hampered with none of the impedimenta under 
which the ‘ high-toned Oxford Scholar’ reels through life ; 
but he read his Johnson, had Addison and Goldsmith at 
his finger tips, and was on quoting terms with Horace and 
Virgil. And for his craft he had a genuine respect. He 
had no desire to play tricks with the language it was his 
privilege to write. A word which had not the authority 
of the eighteenth century was as noxious to him as a piece 
of low Latin is to your devout and reputable Ciceronian. 
He was not a gentleman, and yet with tradition at his 
back he contrived to write like one. His style was full of 
faults. Bombastic to the last degree, it gave plenty of 
cause for tie enemy to scoff. When a trifling event is de- 
scribed in the diction of Samuel Johnson it is impossible 
to deny that proportion has been outraged. But the 
journalist of this fearless old fashion, even if he had no 
keen sense of the fitness of things, had yet a wholesome 
disdain of vulgarity, and refused to tackle all his subjects 
in a uniform tone of insolent familiarity. 

Bludyer is gone with his black patch and his bottle- 
nose, and another reigns in his stead. The New Jour- 
nalist is upon us. Who does not know the New Journalist 
with his long waving locks, his soft felt hat, his Liberty tie, 
—that badge of wsthetic sin and intellectual shame—his 
intense, eager glance, and his candid contempt for the 
English language and the decencies of civilised life? He 
is a gentleman of a sort ; he is received at ‘at homes’: as 
often as not he has been at the University or a public school. 
He is stuffed to the brim with views and ideas and Thought 
(with a capital). Ibsen and Ruskin are his constant com- 
panions, and yet he is content to borrow his method from 
California, to write a hideous jargon of Yankee slang 
bombasted out with ‘preciosity,, and to trample all the 
obligations of hospitality and acquaintanceship. The 
democracy which buys the organ he adorns has ordered 
him to be ‘smart’; and, being a gentleman and full of 
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yearnings and questionings and soul, he instantly com- 
plies. It is his daily bread to break the confidence of 
his friends, to set style at naught, and to think that he 
has achieved success when he has only tickled his reader’s 
eye with a raving headline. 

The New Journalese was invented for the delight of 
the free and enfranchised voter; and therefore he that 
would aspire to mastery must first adopt a tone of flip- 
pant familiarity. He must abandon the use of titles: 
(is rather better indeed) 
—and the bosom of democracy is touched to violence 
and to pain when it reads about Lord Salisbury or Mr. 
Gladstone in the course of its evening wallow. Does 
our gladiator desire to tell his readers that the Prime 
Minister has left for the Continent? Then this is how 
he heads his paragraph : ‘ Salisbury, sick of the session, 
bolts from London.’ It is important to use the historic 
present : there was never an easier method of achieving 
a picturesque effect. Or take the announcement that 
‘Mr. Gladstone addressed an enthusiastic meeting last 
night, and that ‘the right hon. gentleman spoke for 
three hours, and lo! this monster of culture, this Jack 
the Ripper of the decencies, comes forth and bellows: 
‘The Old Man was on his legs for three hours last night. 
The effect was simply immense.’ Nor is it with politi- 


one man is as good as another 





cians only that he displays his easy knowingness, as this 
pleasant ‘ par.’—(that is the correct term)—concerning the 
Misses Paterson, well known to the world of letters, will 
show: ‘The Paterson girls, Martha and Marion, are fre- 
quently to be seen in the drawing-rooms of South Hamp- 
stead.’ Again, the object of the New Jargon is always to 
interest and amuse the free and enfranchised. Now, the 
free and enfranchised is not often troubled with nerves: 
you must hit him very hard if you want to make him 
jump; and therefore you must not only amaze him 
nightly with pleasing scandals and ’orrible revelations, 
you must also be able to ‘bash’ him (as himself would 
say) with headlines piquant with promise and warm- 
reeking with emphasis. Once upon a time there was a 
humble reporter who is now a Member of Parliament— 
(his constituency is Irish)—and will no doubt be raised 
to the peerage when Mr. T. P. O'Connor is Prime 
Minister; and one little headline was the beginning 
of his brilliant career. A murderer had been hanged 
in the morning, and the event demanded description. 
To be picturesque and original on such a subject was 
difficult ; but our reporter rose to the occasion, and when 
the child of Democracy unfolded his evening paper the 
headline ‘ Jerked to Jesus!’ flew forth and smote him in 
the eye and in the pit of his stomach, so that he rejoiced 
in letters, and experienced the thrill that is induced of 
art. It were hard to over-praise this masterpiece of apt 
alliteration and radiant offensiveness ; but the taste it was 
designed to titillate is quick to stale. It begins to clamour 
for a newspaper that is all headlines, and the New Journa- 
list goes forth and does his best. That is, he breaks his 
column with lines in capitals which are useless as references 
but serve the turn of pepper on a mutton-chop. — This, for 
instance, is how the police reports of a contemporary (even- 
ing) appear in print: ‘He permitted the funeral to take 
place, and then he asked complainant for the fees, when 


complainant used bad language and 
PUT HIS FINGER TO HIS NOSE.’ 


The fact that these words are in capitals does not help 
you a bit. But the device is an outrage upon decency, and 
is therefore dear to the heart of every sub-editor with an 
wsthetic tie and a pocket Ibsen. 

The big guns of the New Journalism have a somewhat 
different thunder. The most of them ‘appear to have 
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modelled themselves upon the Old Testament and The New 
York Herald ; so that the style of the later modern ‘ leader’ 
may fairly be described as an ingenious blend of Scripture 
and sewage. Also, the gentleman who instructs the free 
and enfranchised upon politics and morality has a few 
Thus, the 


most trivial event of to-day may to-morrow be degraded 


clichés without which no article is complete. 


into an ‘ object-lesson’ ; and thus, no potent Radical and 
fearless upholder of the New Journalism is safe from 
being described as ‘a man whom England delights to 
honour. From Lord Macaulay’s school-boy no knowledge 
was hid,and even the vanished Fleet Street loafer claimed 
a kind of omniscience. That, however, does not satisfy the 
really modern editor: he pretends that he is omnipotent as 
well. He is never tired of pointing out to the Government 
the only course he will permit them to pursue. * This must 
not go on,’ he cries with all the pomp and the parade of 
impotence. Of course ‘ this’ does ‘ go on,’ and the editor, 
unabashed, casts round for another opportunity. Of course 
not even the newest journalist believes that any one (ex- 
cept the free and enfranchised) attaches the weight of a 
straw to his words ; and this is but a trick of style, which 
perhaps deceives the true-born democrat and is contemp- 
tible enough to be put on record and forgotten. Some- 
times he indulges in a little fine writing, and then he 
tells us that the ‘lady left the court the poorer by a bi- 
sected sovereign, when all he means is that some wander- 
ing trull was fined ten shillings; or he notes that Mr. 
Frith’s latest masterpiece is ‘ depictive of’ a British baby 
holding up his frock ; or he waxes eloquent upon ‘ fiction- 
ary efforts.’ The old-fashioned journalist was a drunkard 
sometimes and a pedant generally ; but he knew his place 
and was not anxious to rule the world. The new-fashioned 
gentleman of the press is a teetotaller, a vegetarian, and 
a Thinker; but he is also a cad, he worships the un- 
womanly in woman, and he contributes articles to reviews 


on the subject of Government by Journalism. 





AFTER THE UNION. 


‘F the Darien Expedition had turned out even a partial 
success, the chances are that the Union would have 
been deferred. But even had the scheme been really 
national, the country had not in herself the means to 
make it a success in any way. To recover herself unaided 
after so long a period of extreme hardship was merely im- 
possible. Both the sense and the fact of rivalry must 
necessarily have hag-ridden her commercial enterprise ; 
and the sister kingdom had got such a start in the race 
that competition was vain. The demonstration of this 
was the priceless practical lesson enforced by the Darien 
disaster. The conviction was imposed upon thoughtful 
Scotsmen that the achievement of prosperity lay not in 
the discovering of El Dorados but in being admitted to an 
equal share in the trading chances of England. This was 
the chief inducement to union, and the Scottish Commis- 
sioners demanded as an essential condition ‘the mutual 
communication of trade and other privileges and advan- 
tages. There wasa certain naive assurance in this way of 
putting the case: it was clear to all men that for some time 
at least the reciprocity must necessarily be all on one side, 
for though England might not lose—of course she was 
largely the gainer—by the proposed arrangement, her new 
partner would have much the best of the bargain for many 
years. Her hope of profit from trade communication with 
such a beggarly bankrupt must have been miserable enough, 
while in the bankrupt’s case hope ran at: least as high as 
practical salvation. 
left far behind. England looked for little and has pro- 
fited much ; Scotland—which looked for so vast a deal 


3oth sets of expectations have been 
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that the Union could scarce have been deemed a mistake 





had her calculations proved a trifle excessive—has in fact 
outsped her utmost swiftness of romance. Hence the lively 
and lasting contentment in the Union which—after one 
or two spasms of jealousy—gradually possessed the Scots 
nation: a contentment scarce broken by so much as a mur- 
mur of regret till recent times. Of course the prosperity 
conferred by the Union was somewhat slow in growth, 
Commercial vitality had sunk to so low a point that the 
development of some symptoms of returning health was of 
necessity a matter of years. The earliest indication of a 
decided change for the better was the establishment of trade 
between Glasgow and the Clyde and America and the 
West Indies. Its advance was wonderfully rapid, and one 
immediate result was the institution of certain manufac- 
tures in certain western villages, which in this way and by 
these means soon grew into populous and thriving towns. 
This indeed was the first manifestation of that marvellous 
industrial energy which has made Glasgow and the west 
one of the great trading centres of the world. The western 
capital began to ‘flourish’ to far better purpose by her 
West Indian connection than she had ever done ‘ through 
the preaching of the Word’ during the years when Whiga- 
more Covenanters ‘bore the gree’ as the ecclesiastical 
successors of St. Mungo. ‘The effect of the Union on the 
eastern towns and seaports—(which were much less con- 
veniently situate for commercial intercourse with the Eng- 
lish colonies and dependencies)—was naturally much less 
But throughout Scotland— 


even in those districts not directly benefited by the estab- 


instant and extraordinary. 


lishment of manufactures—the iron grip of poverty re- 
sulting from a surplus population was soon relaxed. Alike 
by the attention they engrossed and the sense of insecurity 
they left behind, the distractions of the 15 and the °45 
were parlous hindrances to enterprise ; but after the re- 
duction of the Highlands it was perceived that progress 
and prosperity were paramount at last all over the land. 
For some time after the Union much of the Scottish 
foreign trade was carried on in English bottoms, for the 
simple reason that Scotland had neither ships of her own 
nor money to build them withal. The first Scots trader 
that crossed the Atlantic was launched on the Clyde 
as late as 1718; and forty-two years after the national 
tonnage, which in 1712 is stated to have been only 10,046, 
had increased to 53,913, which was more than trebled 
At the Union the linen 
(the staple manufacture until the introduction of cotton) 
made for sale did not exceed 1,500,000 yards; but in 1727 
it was 2,185,978 4,500,000 
yards, in 1760 Before 
the Union the Bank of Scotland, founded in 1095, was 


the only one in the country, and its existence even was 


before the end of the century. 


1735 it was over 


10,000,000 


yards, in 


it was over yards. 


a symptom rather of national poverty than of national 
afHuence—its chief business being the lending of money on 
heritable bonds. An attempt to widen the scope and im- 
prove the quality of its operations by the establishment of 
branches at Glasgow, Montrose, Dundee, and Aberdeen 
turned out a complete failure, the parent institution soon 
finding it impossible to maintain its offspring ; but soon 
after the Union the banking business began to show un- 
mistakable signs of expansion, the Royal Bank being estab- 
lished in 1727, the British Linen Company in 1740, the 
Aberdeen Bank in 1749, with two more at Glasgow in 
1749 and 1750. 
signal for the publication of treatise after treatise upon 


As for agriculture, the Union was the 


husbandry and kindred topics and for the foundation 
(1723) at Edinburgh of the Society of Improvers ; while 
towards the latter half of the century many Scots mer- 
chants came home from the West Indies with fortunes 


and, according to Dr. Somerville, invested these in the 
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purchase of estates, where they further turned their 
‘apital to account in stimulating agricultural improve- 
ment. Of course it is true that the progress in industrial 
and commercial enterprise during the years immediately 
following the Union is not to be compared to the extra- 
ordinary advance effected by the introduction of machinery 
towards the end of the century, when—also—was dis- 
covered a source of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice 
in the immense supplies of coal and iron lost until then 
in Scottish ground. But at the time of union all that was 
a century away, and how without union and the relief 
conferred by admittance to equality in trade with Eng- 
land could Scotland have tided over that century? All 
things come round to him that can wait ; but could Scot- 
land have waited ? The attempt, it is clear, would have 
entailed an ordeal of hardship and misery almost too 
terrible to contemplate. This at least she in great part 
escaped by union, and it seems equally undeniable that 
but for the English connection her industrial effort, even 
after the introduction of machinery, would have been 
badly hampered. Throughout her history she has owed 
much to the strength of her own right arm, much to the 
perseverance and the hardihood developed by her pro- 
longed struggle with poverty and England. Since the 
Union the richer and stronger nation has run heavily 
into debt with her sister; but in the later accompt be- 
tween the two the gods have so willed it that the balance 
is immensely in her favour. 





THE DECAY OF QUOTATION. 

JT was said of the late Mark Pattison that ‘no reflection 

of his own pleased him so much as an apt citation from 
some one else.’ It did not, however, escape him that in 
this respect he was out of sympathy with his generation : 
and in a published article he made some lively comments 
on the modern dislike of quotation and on its general 
disuse, concluding with an instance which is perhaps not 
quite crucial: ‘It is true that Ouida lately ventured on 
* facilis descensus Avernus,”’ but it was hardly well received 
by the critics.” But indeed no one can read the debates in 
Parliament to-day and contrast them with those of twenty 
years ago without noticing how this dislike has grown. Mr. 
Gladstone is almost alone. in possessing the courage of his 
education, in ‘not being ashamed, of his scholarship,’ as 
Lord Beaconsfield once said, though even with him the 
afhuence of quotation is scarcely what it was in the days of 
his scholarly duel with Lord Sherbrooke. Even then the 
classics of the House of Commons had fallen under sus- 
picion ; for Mr. Bernal Osborne insisted on translating for 
the benefit of new members the famous Budget motto, 
‘Ex luce lucellum!’ Would Mr. Goschen, in spite of 
his first-classes, dare to crown a surplus or cover a de- 
ficit with ornamental rhetoric from a dead language ? 
Those were the days of Mr. Bright’s single Latin venture, 
when The Daily News imperilled its sincerity and _ its 
scholarship in classical apologetics and the pursuit of 
precedents for the nominative absolute. This has, indeed, 
a far-away sound, Its task would now rather be—(for Mr. 
Lang, it is understood, does not contaminate himself 
with politics)—to represent the great Tribune as having 
stooped in mere irony to borrow the pedantic dialect 
of landlords; while, of course, the carelessness of the 
borrowing would be so much evidence in favour of 
Mr. Bright’s innocence. How delightful, too, were those 
mock-heroies of Mr. Gladstone’s over the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners whom Lord Beaconsfield was supposed to 
have sacrificed to his bill: ‘Sanguine placastis ventos et 
virgine cesa.’ The position of a scape-goat loses half its 
humiliation by losing all its meanness wher it enables a 
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man’s friends to clothe him with literary dignity and 
almost to furnish him with new titles to self-respect. 
Then, if we go back to the last century, Latin seems 
by comparison almost a living language in the House of 
Commons. How many of the J/oci classict of the ‘ British 
Senate’ are classical in the literal sense, and how endless 
are the stories that connect themselves with quotation! It 
is sufficient to recall the honest Treasury guinea lost by the 
great economist Walpole over a line in Horace, and the 
wounded sensitiveness of the House over Burke’s vectigal. 

Why has all this so completely disappeared, and why 
should it disappear? The completeness of the disappear- 
ance at any rate seems to be quite recent. Of course we 
are not here concerned with that elaborate system of illus- 
tration which so painfully over-loaded and did so much to 
submerge much seventeenth and some eighteenth century 
literature. Even in the seventeenth century it provoked 
a humourous protest from one who was by no means indif- 
ferent to quotation. ‘The desire of all to preserve life is,’ 
he says, ‘so admitted a truth that we need not, with some, 
go as far as India and the scholars of Hiarchus to establish 
it’; and still earlier the axiom ‘ All that is is’ was felt to 
be superfluously supported by the combined authority of 
King Gorbuduc and the witty Hermit of Prague. These 
vices, however, have long become obsolete and need not 
embarrass. The change we are noticing is not much 
older than our own quarter of our century. It is easy 
to ascribe it to an independent, utilitarian democracy 
which resents all antiquated refinements and has done 
with its fathers’ ways as well as its fathers’ days. But 
this though easy is not accurate. The age has a great 
hankering after an antiquity and a refinement of its own 
choosing, and is anything but utilitarian in the sense of 
seeking only solid pleasures. Its lighter pleasures, however, 
must be such as can be lightly won, and it is very jealous of 
pleasures it cannot share which have not been lightly won. 
Those, then, who would speak to it and those who would 
write for it must forego all appeals to that common pro- 
perty in time-honoured phrase enjoyed by an earlier and 
selecter generation of readers. While books and readers 
were less numerous it might fairly be presumed that all 
had tasted of the great springs of literature, and that no 
one grudged to humbler writers what has always been 
freely conceded to the great poets—the pleasure in literary 
reminiscence. But it was the writers who dictated then, 
it is the readers now, even as it was then the turn of 
statesmen to instruct and it is now their turn to take 
their instruction from others. 

Our new dictator—‘the general reader ’—has had 
neither the leisure nor the mental training to demand 
more than general interest; but he demands that im- 
periously, and with a wise imperiousness, for no one would 
so far stultify himself as to be impatient of that demand. 
What one regrets is rather that the masses (if we may make 
a new use of this antithesis) are indulged everywhere, and 
the classes by comparison almost nowhere. It is a violent 
partisan majority that elects the dictator, the rights of the 
minority being thus constantly flouted ; and the sad thing 
is that so many of the writers are the dictator's placemen. 
Surely those readers or writers who still find consolation 
in that form of literary reminiscence which we call quo- 
tation may be excused for modestly asking their big 
brother of the democracy, ‘Is there not a cause?” For 
at worst it is a very intelligible weakness. We have all 
been told many times that of the two types of highest 
genius one is simply our common humanity speaking 
with a more articulate voice—the voice which has given 
its final shape to so much of the wisdom of life. To 
those, then, who are storing that wisdom for them- 
selves the emotions alike of despair, of gratitude, of 
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modesty, may naturally suggest that they should fortify 
the narrower compass of their own speech with some 
larger. some more perfect, utterance. There is no more 
obvious testimony to the work of the greatest masters than 
this readiness to admit in practice on this or that part 
of the human comedy or tragedy theirs is still the last 
word. But it is no mere question of authority. It is a 
way of pleasing ourselves, and was at least a way of pleas- 
ing others. The learned poets let their learning be seen 
not ostentatiously but from sympathy—because as men of 
letters nothing that had had any interest for letters had 
lost its interest for them. And in the same spirit the 
humblest of their admirers may care to retain this out- 
ward and visible sign of his admiration, and thus link him- 
self more closely to that great crowd of worshippers in the 
Temple of Fame which has gone on gathering since the 
dawn of civilisation. 

We shall add another consideration. There is a pro- 
verb of rare profundity and of scarcely appreciated sig- 
nificance: ‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.’ We have now no 
leisure to be brief. The stamp of the Cireumlocution Office 
is set on all our phrase ; and even if we had leisure the 
rough-and-tumble construction of analytic languages is an 
almost insuperable obstacle. What wonder, then, if we fall 
back on a brevity not our own, with its ‘ indefinable air of 
distinction ’—moved to it by the instinct both of prudence 
and piety! But, when all has been said, it is the piety 
chiefly—the sentiment of sympathy evoked by what we 
appropriately call ‘human letters’—that is the true 
apology for quotation. Quotation, indeed, is the symbol 
of that literary communism which was once the orthodox 
creed of every citizen of the republic before the dictator 
appeared, and as such it was and to some still is an unfail- 
ing solace. The practice of course brings with it danger 
as well as solace. We must regret that the Vicar of Wake- 
field yielded to so unworthy a spell as Sanconiathon or 
Ocellus Lucanus ; but on the other hand, when the crowd 
at the fair undervalued his horse, and he permitted himself 
to be impressed by the amount of interested testimony, 
who can refuse him sympathy, for did not ‘St. Gregory on 
good works profess himself of the same opinion’? And 
there is another Vicar whose sermons would be a wel- 
come change from the watery enthusiasm and slipshod 
rhetoric of some modern preachers—orators as careless 
of being illiterate as they are careful to be sound on the 
one hand or startling on the other. Praed’s Vicar at 
least told of something beside himself and his opinions, 
and was not ashamed piously and gratefully to uphold the 
torch of learning, and thus relieve the egoism of the pulpit. 
‘He, at least, 

‘ Never showed 
That earth was foul or heaven was gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome or from Athanasius.’ 


Now, there be who still honour him therefor. 


CONCERNING KILTS.—1. 

i laos Sassenach cold, cruel, and kiltless—epithets in ‘ B’ 

begin to pall—has been known to take the shortest 
way with the kilt: his way with many things—from mytho- 
logies to gorillas—not of his own devising. He has his 
doubts about the thing. He would have the ‘alleged’ 
kilt a poor afterthought of national vanity, a bastard gar- 
ment to be fathered on a pandering English tailor and 
owning no respectable parentage in the history of costume 
or of fact. The healthy aggressive side of such scepti- 
cism will probably go down before the School Board like 
religious faith itself. It is otherwise with the prejudice 
of the utilitarian, the military economist, and the army 
tailor. We do not hear that the kilt is actively threat- 
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ened to-day. But like all picturesque survivals it is never 
really safe from the reformer’s itch ; and expressly on that 
ground it may be worth noting what is to be said for or 
against the uniform, and what controversies it has survived 
since the Horse Guards people became aware of it a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 

The argument from history of the kiltless is merely feeble- 
ness formalised ; the historical critic being brought on—it is 
often his fate—as ‘bonnet’ only to prejudice and pedantry. 
It is important to remember that he was never heard of in 
the case until the fame of the Highlanders enlisted by that 
blackguard Pitt made them and all that was theirs a target 
for professional envy. But nothing dies harder than ‘ his- 
torical ’ doubt which has once been conjured into life by the 
sleight-of-hand of the learned. In this connection the con- 
jurers were the editors of two Scots magazines, The Scots 
Magazine and The Edinburgh. The Edinburgh set the ball 


rolling in 1785 with a paper from Mr. Evan Baillie of 


Abereachan, who wrote that neither he nor his father— 
who flourished in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the eighteenth—had ever seen a 
kilt ( fheile-beg) before 1735, when Thomas Rawlinson, an 
iron-master in the countries of Glen Garry and Lochaber, 
directed his men to ‘set aside the upper part of the 
dress’: obviously for the sake of convenience at work. 
To this iron-master Mr. Evan Baillie of Abereachan 
ascribes nothing short of genius on the score of his in- 
vention. The Scots Magazine kept the game alive with a 
paper by Sir John Sinclair in 1796, and another two years 
later by a writer whose rank—he was a colonel—is given 
but not hisname. Sir John was not dangerous: he had to 
say that the truis is a Celtic garment of ancient lineage— 
which is irrelevant. ‘The nameless colonel was bolder: 
he declared roundly in a note that ‘the pheile-beg 
was invented by an Englishman in Scotland about the 
year 1705, and absurdly derived the kilt from the haut- 
de-chausses. Of course the defence makes short work of 
these men of straw. Already Skene had proved in his 
decisive way that ‘ there is a complete chain of authorities 
for the dress of the Highlanders from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century’: written authority, that is, for 
other evidence goes back to old-world times—the ‘ Brac- 
tete coin, said to date from the fifth century, clearly 
showing a man in a kilt. And Mr. M‘Intyre North, in 
his Book of the Club of True Highlanders, has so improved 
upon Skene that there is little room for further criticism. 
Still he is a little inclined to bully his witnesses, as if they 
had all committed perjury: whereas the evidence (say) of 
Mr. Thomas Pennant, a professional tourist before Cook, is 
incomplete rather than dishonest or altogether mislead- 
ing; if he is a little ambiguous, so is the faithful Skene. 
Not Mr. North himself seems quite clear about his terms ; 
what is the authority for calling the belted plaid ‘ breachan 
an fheile’? Was not breachan the ancient name for the 
plaid, worn belted? and is not fhetle almost a synonym ? 
If not, how to account for the term ‘ fheile beg ’—a little 
plaid, kilt, or quelt ? 

In the earliest times—prehistoric so far as the High- 
lands are concerned—the fheile-beg may have been worn ; 
but how adjusted it seems impossible to say. Were the 
‘kirtles’ and ‘ famoralia simplicissima’ of the chronicles in 
two pieces or in one? Who shall tell? But be that as it 
may, the history of the kilt as we know it is plain enough. 
All things grown or made pass from simple to complex 
forms, and so with the Highlanders’ kilts. He like other 
human creatures, from the African lady whose necklace was 
her dress to the Greek himself, began with a single indivi- 
sible garment. This became known as the ‘ belted plaid,’ 
which was the kilt and plaid as we know them in combina- 


tion. His principle was simply to pack round the waist and 
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yitals as much homespun cloth as he could conveniently 
carry by day, giving free play to his limbs—arms, shoulders, 
and legs: at night the cloth was unpacked and disposed 
so as to afford no mean shelter. ‘The management and 
working of the thing are minutely described by General 
Stewart. ‘The belted plaid, says he, ‘was a piece of 
tartan two yards in breadth and four in length, which sur- 
rounded the waist in large plaits or folds, adjusted with 
great nicety and confined by a belt buckled tight round 
the body ; and while the lower part came down to the 
knees, the other was drawn up and adjusted to the left 
shoulder, leaving the right arm uncovered and at full 
liberty.” Further, ‘in wet weather the plaid was thrown 
loose, and covered both shbulders and body ; and when the 
use of both arms was required it was fastened across the 





breast by a large silver bodkin or circular brooch ’—also 
‘employed to fix the plaid on the left shoulder ’—which 
were ‘ often enriched with precious stones or imitations of 
them, having mottoes engraved consisting of allegorical 
sentences or mottoes of armorial bearings.’ Again, ‘ the 
belted plaid, which was generally double or in two folds, 
formed when let down so as to envelop the whole person 
a shelter from the storm and a covering in which the 
wearer wrapt himself up in full security when he lay down 
fearlessly among the heather. Thus, adds General 
Stewart, ‘if benighted in his hunting excursions or on a 
distant visit he by no means considered it a hardship ; 
nay, so little was he disturbed by inclement weather that 
in storms of snow, frost, or wind he would dip the plaid 
in water and, wrapping himself up in it when moistened, 
lie down on the heather.’ His hardy reason was that 
‘the plaid, thus swelled with moisture, was supposed to 
resist the wind and frost, the exhalation from the body 
during sleep surrounding the wearer with an atmosphere 
of warm vapour.’ It should have been plain that men 
of this habit in time of peace were safe enough under 
canvas or by bivouac, and it is certain that they were not 
slow to prove it. None the less the military authorities, 
not content with many partial acts of interference ill- 
judged if not ill-meant, finally entered into a general con- 
spiracy against the garment they preferred and in whose 
use they were so fully justified. 


PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


7EARS ago, about the commencement let us say of the 
career of Tom Morris the first, golfing links were 
few, and the players who frequented them a sparse if en- 
thusiastic band. In those days, so far as amateurs were 
concerned, their play was confined for the most part to 
the seasons of the year when the medals of their respec- 
tive clubs were played for: a fortnight’s outing, with an 
odd day or two thrown in now and again, perhaps repre- 
senting the sum total of time devoted to golf for the 
whole year. 

The best of the amateurs then played well—wonder- 
fully well, indeed, considering the scanty practice they 
indulged in ; but as compared with the professionals, who 
could enjoy the advantage of uninterrupted play all the 
year round, the difference was probably at least a third 
in favour of the latter, and it is not unlikely that even at 
these odds they would have proved themselves the better 
men. Now and again for a round the amateur might hold 
his own, and that, too, without any odds at all; but pro- 
bably that was exceptional. Captain J. C. Stewart, for 
instance, on one or two occasions gave a good account of 
himself when pitted against Allan Robertson ; whilst 
another well-known and eminent player informed his 
hearers, after a successful round, that the ‘secret of beat- 
ing a professional lay in never allowing the latter to get 
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a hole up.’ Still, notwithstanding these occasional bril- 
liant coruscations, it would hardly have been contended 
that in a decisive battle any amateur would have had a 
chance against (say) Tom Morris or old Willie Park, when 
these two were at their best. It is certain, however, that 
the question of comparative merit occasionally presented 
itself for consideration then as now, and amongst those 
who devoted attention to it there may be mentioned Sir 
Hugh Lyon Playfair, an ardent devotee of the game. This 
gentleman held the opinion that the best amateurs could 
hold their own with the best professionals on even terms ; 
and through his instrumentality a sort of test match was 
arranged in which Allan Robertson and Tom Morris were 
to play Colonel Fairlie and Mr. George Condie. A small 
stake, some five or ten pounds, depended on it ; but the 
result only proved the undoubted superiority of Allan and 
Tom, who won by an amount of holes more than equiva- 
lent to a third, had the match been played on these terms. 
So time wore on, a sort of tacit understanding existing 
that the professional was removed longo intervallo from the 
We hear little further of the matter 
until the days of young Tom Morris, who, together with 


gentleman player. 


Davie Strath, had succeeded in climbing to a pinnacle 
A Southern 
champion then appeared on the scene in the shape of Mr. 


quite inaccessible to less gifted performers. 


A. H. Molesworth of Westward-Ho, who was ready to 
dispute the alleged supremacy of the professionals, and 
announced his willingness to play a six-round match with 
young Tom, conditionally on the latter conceding the odds 
of a third. The match was made, the hour arrived and 


the man, but unluckily he brought with him weather of 


such a miserable description that golf if played at all could 
be but little better than a farce. 
his opinion that play should be postponed, but in deference 
to Mr. Molesworth’s wishes it was proceeded with. The 


The umpire gave it as 


links being covered with a mantle of deep snow, figures 
like 115 to 120 were required for a round: in the end 
victory rested with the redoubtable Tommy by the sub- 
stantial majority of thirteen holes. The match, however, 
can hardly be regarded as having contributed in any 
marked degree to the solution of the question ; and it is 
perhaps to be regretted that the Southern player did 


not see his way to consent to the postponement of 


the encounter until such time as the green had re- 
sumed its normal aspect. But it boots little to pro- 
nounce ex cathedré judgments on matters possessing 
after all a purely speculative interest: it is futile now 
to discuss the question whether young Tom and Davie 
Strath could have succeeded in giving every amateur a 
third ; a more interesting problem would be to consider 
the respective relations of professional and amateur play 
as at present exemplified. 

There would seem in the nature of things to be no im- 
mutable natural law in virtue of which a professional must 
always be better than an amateur ; though the writer is 
free to confess, in glancing at the various fields of athletic 
competition with which he is familiar, that the results to 
be found therein might not unreasonably lend colour to such 
a supposition. He has not taken the precaution to verify 
the latest records up to date—(a wise measure in these high- 
pressure days)—but subject to correction he would state 
his impression that, for instance, amongst walkers of sur- 





prising swiftness none has been found to challenge the 
time of Perkins for one mile, or of J. W. Raby of Elland 
for distances of from two to five miles. The grandest 
mile-runner the world ever saw is W. G. George, who, 
though beginning his career as an amateur, did his unique 
performance of 4:12 and a fraction in the capacity of a 
professional. 

Turning to tennis, Mr. Heathcote, unrivalled amateur 
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for so many years though he was, found it necessary to 
accept occasionally as much as fifteen for a bisque from 
George Lambert at his best ; whilst at the present time, 
if Mr. Alfred Lyttelton were in full practice, it is ques- 
tionable if he could hold Pettitt or Charlie Saunders under 
much less than half fifteen and a bisque. In the racquet 
court no gentleman that the writer ever saw was within at 
least five aces of the ubiquitous and invincible Fairs, better 
known as Punch; and many a time when amateurs, even 
those of very considerable strength, back themselves 
against the common or ordinary marker, the resources 
which the latter will display in winning the most hopeless- 
looking games are truly surprising. The amateur bi- and 
tricyclist pounds contentedly along mile after mile on the 
cinder-path ; but somehow his times, good though they are, 
seem to create the impression that the further he propels 
his machine the further astern is he left by the profes- 
sional rotigrade. 

It may be said without prejudice that such successes as 
the Gentlemen have enjoyed at the Oval and Lord’s against 
the Players have been due in a very large measure to the 
efforts of the most wonderful cricketer ever seen ; without 
his assistance how would the amateurs have fared even in 
their years of triumph? Keen observers may discern even 
now a recrudescence of alarming symptoms for them ; 
whilst, turning to another pastime, it is sufficiently sugges- 
In 
the case of some of these sports it is of course easy enough 
to account for the great superiority of the professional. 


tive in this relation to write the one word ‘ Billiards.’ 


The tennis-marker, if he likes, may live in his court all 
day and bivouac in the same by night, so that with the 
first opening rays of dawn or at any moment he can de- 
velop new varieties of the ‘ giraffe,’ ‘railway,’ or ‘drop’ 
services just as the fancy seizes him. He can do all this 
and more for nothing—is, indeed, paid for it; while the 
amateur (in some courts) has to pay 7s. 6d. an hour for 
playing with him. Few amateurs would be content to 
live the laborious days of the billiard professional ; but, 
on the other hand, they devote at least as much time 
Why, then, 
do their performances suffer by comparison? As _ to 
golf, whatever may have been the case in the past, 


as their rivals to athletics and _ bicycling. 


it appears to be worthy of consideration at the present 
time whether the amateur is not very sensibly dimi- 
nishing the distance which separates him from the 
professional. It is true that no gentleman has as yet 
managed to carry off the Open Championship ; but, from 
whatever reason, this competition fails to interest them, 
and names such as those of Mr. John Ball, jun., Mr. Leslie 
M. Balfour, and some others are too frequently conspicuous 
only by their absence. On the other hand, all the profes- 
sionals make a point of entering every year with chrono- 
metrical precision ; and as the whole army of them are in- 
dividually and collectively thorough experts, they out-class 
the amateurs in both numbers and quality. But although 
the facts are as above stated, it is no uncommon thing now 
for first-class players to beat first-class professionals in 
matches. Many devote as much time to the game, and 
have begun as young in life ; physically they are as good 
men, and certainly enjoy the thousand-fold more advan- 
tages which money can procure ; indeed, the wonder is how 
the professional can play the game he does, when we take 
into account all the disabilities, voluntary and enforced, 


under which he frequently labours. When we look at the 
enthusiastic crowds which annually flock to the Oval and 
Lord’s to see the amateurs and professionals, we might al- 
most venture to expect a somewhat similar interest to be 
taken in a representative golfing tournament, if such could 
be inaugurated. But for it to be an attraction the best 
available talent on each side would have to be forthcoming : 
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perhaps even so the amateurs would have to succumb just 
at first; but though they were beaten, such a competition 
could hardly fail to prove of interest. Were a selection 
made (say) of ten a-side from the under-mentioned names. 
and a match played by holes, whatever the result an inter- 
esting contest would be witnessed. For the professionals 
we might choose from Willie Park, jun., Archie Simpson, 
W. Fernie, Willie and Ben Campbell, the three Kirkealdys. 
D. Rolland, B. Sayers, A. Herd, M. Allan, and David 
Ayton ; opposed to them we might place Messrs. J. EF, 
Laidlay, Leslie Balfour, D. Leitch, John Ball, jun., R. Adam, 
H. H. Hilton, A. Stuart, Horace Hutchinson, the brothers 
Lamb, Mure Fergusson, A. F. Macfie, A. M. Ross, or J, 
Cunningham, jun. The list might be easily extended ; but 
any one of the amateurs named— indeed probably al] of 
them—might on oceasions have beaten professionals in 
matches. If in the aggregate they could win the honours 
of the day in a representative contest, it would go some 
way towards demonstrating the fact that amateur golf 
has progressed with the times. H. S. C. Everarp. 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE IRISH LAND 
BILL. 


ne Irish Land Bill will pass through its second read- 

ing almost as a matter of course; but how it will 
fare in Committee is very doubtful. The truth is that the 
bill was never liked on the Conservative side, and few 
professions of content with it have been heard except 
from men who, for one reason or another, cannot escape 
from the duties of partisanship. Moreover, the bill yields 
a greater crop of doubt the more it is discussed. 

Mr. Parnell has spoken in the House of Commons since 
certain questions as to the wisdom of the bill were raised 
in The Scots Observer, and all that he had to say gives 
additional force to them. We learn from the Irish leader 
himself that if the Irish farmers are eager for the extra- 
ordinary advantages of the Government scheme, they will 
naturally resort to a conspiracy of agitation—a conspiracy 
founded upon recognition of the benevolence of the bill, 
and intended to secure its benefits for the whole country 
without exceptions and without delay. As was shown 
last week, the methods of such a conspiracy are suggested 
by the bill itself. One-fourth of the Irish tenantry having 
beenfput by the State into the blest position of paying 
thirty-three per cent. less ‘than the judicial rent, to say 
nothing of their taking full possession of the land on 
those terms at the end of thirty-nine years, what 
course are the other three-fourths likely to take ? 
They have as much right to the advantage as their neigh- 
bours ; and it seemed to us extremely likely that the 
malcontent outsiders would say: ‘Till such time as the 
benefits of the scheme are extended to us, we will pay no 
more to our landlords than our more fortunate brethren 
pay, on the calculation and through the direct interven- 
tion of the State.’ Of this very probable result Mr. Parnell 
warned the Government on Monday, saying: ‘The Dill 
will leave three-fourths of the Irish tenants untouched. 
It will set up a standard of rent throughout the country 
in respect of the fourth which it deals with, and the result 
will be to create an agitation on the part of the other 
three-fourths for a similar reduction of their rents.’ And, 
says Mr. Parnell, with quite enough of logic to satisfy the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland, the bill itself declares in effect 
that a reduction of twenty per cent. all round would be 
just. Possibly the Government reckons on being able to 
put down any such agitation vr equal rights and equal 
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privileges ; but we all know how much more likely it is to 
yield to it. After a few months of the ‘ absolutely cer- 
tain additional agitation in Ireland’ which we are already 
promised, the Government would be persuaded of the 
necessity of ‘ proceeding to logical conclusions, and would 
propose to amend its Land Act by spending a hundred 


millions more. Have not all parties ‘assented to the 


principle a 

But, it may be asked, how could the Irish party clamour 
and conspire for the immediate extension of a measure 
which it had violently opposed? ‘The answer is easy. The 
prime object of opposing the bill is to embroil the Govern- 
ment and bring its plans and policies into discredit, which 
is a sufficient justification for anything. But the mea- 
sure is explicitly opposed for its shortcomings, for its 
inefficiency ; and if the bill becomes law, why should not 
the Parnellian hope and purpose be served by organised 
agitation against its loitering, limited, and blindly partial 
operation? There would be no inconsistency in that, and 
if there were it would not be allowed to stand in the way 
for a moment. If we are wise, therefore, we shall ask 
ourselves betimes, By what means could the Government 
resist a League for putting rent down to the level of pur- 
chase payments till all tenants shared in the purchase 
scheme ? The answer is, By wholesale eviction and ‘ coer- 
cion’ alone, which it is the purpose of the bill to 
abolish. On what ground could the Government resist 
an immediate extension of the purchase machinery so as 
to include all tenants anxious to buy? On no other 
ground than risk to the Treasury ; in other words, doubt 
as to the ultimate working of its own plans. 

But should the Government be forced by the compul- 
sion of disorder to extend the operation of its, scheme, 
two things will come up for remark at once. In the first 
place the ‘ guarantees’ are good for no more than the 
thirty millions which are now asked for—if they are good 
for anything at all. For the other hundred millions 
even such illusory guarantees as these would be want- 
ing. I say illusory, because there is not the least likeli- 
hood that any Government would resort to them unless it 
were prepared for its own eviction. In the next place, it 
is plain that the danger of what is called repudiation 
would be hastened and widened very considerably. To 
be sure, the assertion is that the fear of repudiation is 
absurd ; because, after paying five or six instalments (say) 
no tenant would be fool enough to risk the loss of them 
and his land too by engaging in a conspiracy of repudia- 
tion, Now, Ido not say that repudiation will ensue if the 
Government scheme is adopted, but I do say that if the 
Irish tenants choose to engage in a conspiracy of repudia- 
tion they will run no risk whatever of losing their instal- 
ments or of being moved from their farms. Suppose that 
after a bad year or two the tenants of certain counties 
agree to stop payment to the State, what will happen? 
Will the Government send a little army to sweep the 
tenants off the land by process of eviction? It is per- 
fectly certain that no Government will do anything of 
the kind. Or will the tenants be allowed to remain, 
their produce being seized? An equally absurd question. 
The instalments can be declared forfeit, no doubt ; but 
what of that if the tenants remain in possession of their 
farms and the produce thereof? We talk of the State 
doing this and doing that, but what is the State in Eng- 
land? One set of men anxious to remain in office, another 
set of men anxious to obtain oflice. Between the two, 
is there the faintest likelihood that a general refusal to 
pay would be followed by orders to the Horse Guards 
for general eviction? Is there a man in Ireland who 
does not know that nothing of the kind would be 
heard of? Of course the tenants may prefer to carry 
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out the bargain in a peaceable and orderly way, just 
as now they prefer paying rent to the landlord instead 
of conspiring to withhold it. That we are all ready to 
admit. But the temptation to ‘ repudiate’ will be all the 
greater when the landlord is no longer neighbour, friend, 
and fellow-countryman, but an ‘alien Government’ pro- 
foundly hated ; and at the best there would be no security 
for repayment but the preference to pay. Is that properly 
understood ? 

In the Unionist newspapers there is a vast deal of argu- 
ment to this effect: the bill is unassailable because the 
Parnellite Gladstonians have again and again declared 
themselves in favour of buying out the landlords with State 
money for the benefit of the tenants. But so they are still 
—upon plans of their own ; and what if they were not ? 
Would that be proof of the wisdom of this measure? Be- 
cause the Gladstonians cannot oppose it consistently, are 
the Conservatives justified in proposing it inconsistently— 
in dead opposition to their own declarations of opinion and 
their own conduct in 1886? If they are, very well ; but 
there is only one possible justification—the wisdom of the 
bill itself, in what it is and what it will almost certainly 
entail, That the bill must be a good one for its purpose 
because it is opposed by the Gladstonians and the Irish 
party is palpably absurd. The only ground of this con- 
clusion is an inference. The opposition to the bill sug- 
gests a consciousness that if it pass there will be an end 
of the Nationalist agitation, because the ‘ agrarian difficulty’ 
will be solved. But as to that matter, it is enough to ask, 
What is ‘the agrarian difficulty’? If, as most of us believe, 
the answer is, Determination on the part of the tenants to 
get possession of the land at as small a price as possible or 
at no price at all, we have next to ask another question : 
Does this bill fix the absolute minimum ?—with repudia- 
tion in view ? 

The question of justice to the landlord ought not to be 
left out of account, unless the Conservative party is will- 
ing to adopt, for expediency’s sake, the worst principles of 
the most obnoxious section of the party opposed to it. 
What about justice to the landlord, then? It is agreed 
that the bill is practically compulsory ; which means that 
no matter what his circumstances, no matter what his 
wishes, no matter what his desire to live on his land in 
hope of better times, the landlord may be turned out on 
these terms: for every hundred pounds of ‘judicial rent’ 
now received he is to get a bond the utmost value of 
which is £68. Is that justice? Do we not know that in 
many cases it would not only be injustice but simple 
ruin ? 

Many other questions have to be taken into considera- 
tion—some that relate to most important matters of de- 
tail, some that affect the future peace of this country as 
well as Ireland ; for, beyond all doubt, the advantages 
which this measure will give to Irish farmers, and Irish 
farmers alone, are the result and the reward of a rebellious 
conspiracy. But, to go no further at present, this may be 
asked: Is it the business of the Conservative chiefs to 
adopt revolutionary measures—revolutionary in politics 
and economy alike, partial in application, a tyranny and 
an injustice to a large body of individuals, and as likely 
to provoke as to pacify the agitations they are intended 
to suppress—when nobody asks for them? That a Con- 
servative Government should be ‘ forced’ to adopt such 
measures we can partly understand ; but where is the de- 
mand for this bill ? Is it wanted by the Opposition ? does 
it recommend itself to the rank-and-file of the Conserva- 
tive party? are Irish tenants so badly off, or has the 
‘state of Ireland’ become so hopeless under Mr. Balfour's 
administration that a risky measure like this has become 


a necessity ? FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
VII.—THE SONS OF THE WIDOW. 


> A VE you ’eard o’ the Widow at Windsor 
“ With a hairy gold crown on ’er ’ead ? 
She ’as ships on the foam—she ’as millions at ’ome, 
An’ she pays us poor beggars in red. 
(Ow, poor beggars in red !) 
There’s ’er nick on the cavalry ‘orses 
There’s ’er mark on the medical stores— 
An’ ’er troopers you 'll find with a fair wind be’ind 
That takes us to various wars. 
(Poor beggars! —barbarious wars !) 
Then ’ere’s to the Widow at Windsor, 
An’ ere’s to the stores an’ the guns, 
The men an’ the ‘orses what makes up the 
forces 
O’ Missis Victorier’s sons. 
(Poor beggars !—Victorier’s sons !) 


Walk wide o’ the Widow at Windsor, 
For ’alf o’ creation she owns: 
We ’ave bought ’er the same with the sword an’ the flame, 
An’ we’ve salted it down with our bones. 
(Poor beggars !—it’s blue with our bones !) 
Hands off o’ the sons of the Widow, 
Hands off o’ the goods in ’er shop, 
For the Kings must come down an’ the Emperors frown 
When the Widow at Windsor says ‘ Stop’ ! 
(Poor beggars !—we ’re sent to say ‘Stop’ !) 
Then ’ere’s to the Lodge o’ the Widow, 
From the Pole to the Tropies it runs— 
To the Lodge that we tile with the rank an’ 
the file, 
An’ open in form with the guns. 
(Poor beggars !—it ’s always them guns!) 


We ’ave ’eard 0’ the Widow at Windsor 
It’s safest to let ’er alone: 
For er sentries we stand by the sea an’ the land 
Wherever the bugles are blown. 
(Poor beggars !—an’ don’t we get blown !) 
Take ‘old o’ the wings o’ the mornin’. 
An’ fiop round the earth till youre dead ; 
But you won't get away from the tune that they play 
To the bloomin’ old rag over’ead. 
(Poor beggars !—it’s ’ot over’ead !) 
Then ’ere’s to the sons o’ the Widow, 
Wherever, ’owever they roam. 
'Ere’s all they desire, an’ if they require 
A speedy return to their ‘ome. 
(Poor beggars !—they ’ll never see ome !) 


Rupyarp Kyrprina. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘LORD GEORGE’S MISTAKE”’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
London, 19th April 1890. 

SIR,—As a member of that much-abused class of ‘experts? 
referred to in the able article under the above heading in 
your issue of the 12th, I ask to be allowed to say a few words 
on the other side of the question, though I fear I am rather 
late, having been absent from home. 

The writer of The /ncubus of the British Navy has apparently 
made out a strong case against the use of very heavy guns on 
board ship, but he has done so by minimising and passing 
lightly over the points which tell in their favour and by utterly 
ignoring some of the main facts of the case. For instance, he 
attempts to make out that much lighter guns ‘can pierce pretty 
nearly any armour afloat,’ by which I assume he means under 
the ordinary conditions of a naval engagement. This I empha- 
tically deny ; and even were it true I think it a very dangerous 
position to take up, namely, one in which we are not to be able to 
pierce with certainty amy armour carried by our enemies’ ships. 
All the world knows that the penetration results obtained at 
Shoeburyness and Portsmouth, when guns are fired point-blank 
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at armour at ranges varying from 30 to Ioo yards, though they 
form an excellent measure of the comparative maximum power 
of different guns, are not to be looked for in action, when few 
(if any) shots strike an enemy’s armour direct, and when the 
ranges are much increased. Assuming that the shot does not 
glance off the armour, it is evident that when it strikes at an 
angle it has a greater thickness of metal to pierce in proportion 
to the increase of the angle from the normal to the face of the 
plate. Now, taking the figures given in the pamphlet under con- 
sideration, the 29-ton 10-inch gun can, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, pierce at the muzzle twenty-three inches of 
wrought-iron. The armour of all modern ships is not, however, 
wrought-iron but sfee/ or stee/-faced; and experiment has proved 
that the energy of shot that will penetrate twenty-three inches 
of iron will only pierce a little over seventeen inches of steel or 
steel-faced plate, that is, 25 per cent. less: a point which has 
been entirely ignored. Now, many foreign war-ships carry 
steel armour to protect their vitals from 17? inches up to 22 
inches in thickness, so that, even under the most favourable 
circumstances and such as cannot possibly arrive in action, the 
29-ton gun would be powerless against such armour. But 
further, assume that our shots strike the enemy’s ship at a 
mean angle of 45°, the thickness of steel armour that will keep 
out the 29-ton gun projectile is just 12 inches. So that if we are 
to limit the size of our naval guns as suggested, we shall delibe- 
rately give up the power of penetrating with certainty the 
armour of any first-class ship afloat. Certainly an honourable 
and safe position for England to take! That very heavy guns 
have drawbacks and inconveniences nobody will deny ; but as 
long as England’s possible enemies carry thick armour and 
heavy guns she must do the same. It was to put us in a posi- 
tion of equality with other nations and of safety that they were 
adopted, and for the same reasons they must be maintained, 
No doubt the increase in length and power of medium heavy 
guns during the past few years has rendered them more effi- 
cient as armour-piercing machines than they were when the 
110-ton and 67-ton guns were first introduced into our service, 
but this increase has not as yet been sufficient to enable us to do 
without these monsters. Let us see, then, what the principal 
objections to the latteramount to. They are: 
(1) Rapid wearing out by scoring of the bore. 
(2) The necessity for machinery to work them. 

(3) The damage they cause to the ship’s deck when fired in 
certain positions. 


‘ dangerous,’ 


s 


Of these the first is really serious, but it is not 
as has been so persistently stated. When enormous charges 
of gunpowder are burnt in the confined chambers of such guns, 
the wear of the surface of the steel tube, or liner, is very rapid, 
so much so that with the gunpowder now used more than 
one hundred rounds at most cannot be fired from the 110-ton 
gun without rendering it desirable to repair it by inserting a 
new steel liner. That these guns are dangerous because of this 
wear is a gross exaggeration ; and all Lord George Hamilton 
evidently meant to say in reply to Commander Bethell was that 
there was no use in wasting some £10,000 or £12,000.1n carry- 
ing out atest which would simply tell us what we know already, 
namely, that the surface of the bore of the gun would wear 
out long before the gun failed in any way. This rapid wearing 
out has been provided for by keeping in reserve one gun for 
every two mounted on ships, so that during the time required 
for the repair of one of these guns with a new liner—probably 
about two or three months—the ship will not be deprived of 
any part of her armament. I object to the term * dangerous’ 
because it not only misleads the public but (what is worse) un- 
necessarily shakes the confidence in their weapons of those 
who have to use them. Our modern breech-loading guns are 
so designed and constructed that they can be safely fired even 
when the inner tube is so much worn that it is split through, 
and this fact has been established by actual experiment. 
Further, since the introduction of these guns into the service 
about nine years ago, though an immense amount of firing has 
been carried out from them, no single life has been sacrificed, 
nor serious injury caused, by any failure. Abroad there have 
been quite as many failures as in this country, but when at all 
possible they are kept secret. Some of the known failures abroad 
have, moreover, caused very serious injury and loss of life. We, 
on the contrary, are so fond of crying ‘stinking fish,’ and of wash- 
ing our dirty linen in public, that those who do not know better 
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are led to believe that in the matter of armaments we compare 
unfavourably with foreigners, which is the exact opposite of the 
truth. But to return to this question of scoring. As before 
stated, when the cocoa-gunpowder is used the scoring of the 
bores of heavy guns is a very serious matter ; and as we are 
obliged to retain these guns in use, the question of the employ- 
ment of another and slower scoring powder does not appear 
to have received the attention it deserves. Within the last 
year an amide gunpowder—one containing nitrate of ammonia 
in substitution for a portion of the nitrate of potash—has 
been produced, and has been partially adopted abroad. 
This gunpowder gives excellent ballistic results—that is, it 
develops about the same energy as cocoa-powder, with no 
increase in the chamber pressure, while comparative trials 
have shown that the scoring action is reduced to about 
one-sixth. If this proportion, or anything approaching it, 
be maintained when large charges are fired, the life of a 
heavy gun may be quadrupled. The drawback to the general 
use of amide powders is that they deterioriate rapidly when 
exposed to the air, from the avidity with which they take up 
moisture. This can be met by enclosing the charges in air- 
tight vessels, an inconvenience which does not weigh against 
the enormous advantage of prolonging the life of heavy guns. 

As my letter has already extended, I fear, too far, I will ask 
your permission to deal with the rest of the subject next week. 

I am, etc., CHARLES JONES, Major, 

Late Proof Officer, Elswick Works. 


‘IN CYPRUS.’ 
[To the Editor of The’ Scots Observer.] 
Upper Tooting, London, A pril 23, 1890. 

S1r,— Having been one of the first to carry on excavations in 
the island after the British occupation, I venture to send you 
the following notes on the Cesnola controversy referred to in 
your interesting review of Mr. Hogarth’s recent archzological 
tour in Cyprus. 

le 


both of whom later on 


nployed two of Cesnola’s men, Theochari and Cristofi, 
j gave evidence against the General in 
the libel suit against Mr. Richter: of the two, Theochari was 
the more reliable man in every way. When I showed him the 
illustrations in Cesnola’s book, especially those of the so-called 
treasure-chambers and their contents discovered at Curium, 
he declared that the allocation of the ‘finds’ was altogether 
wrong, frequently interrupting me with uplifted hands and the 
xpression ‘ Ti dvp@wmros!’ (What a man!) He also told me 
that Cesnola bought the greater part of his collection without 
ever knowing or caring to know where the objects came from, 
and that he kept a man constantly employed at Larnaca, a very 
clever artificer named Lazari, to whom all fragments, wherever 
found, whether of small terra-cotta figures and groups or of 
large statues, were sent. This worthy, working out his own 
idea of the ‘x pede Herculem’ principle, certainly turned out 
some very clever work, which deceived the learned for some 
years. Mr. W. J. Stillman, however, in his report on the 
Cesnola collection (privately printed in 1885), made to the 
council and members of the American Numismatic and 
Archeological Society of New York, has unquestionably 
proved recklessness of allocation as regards localities, as well 
as evident repairs and alterations of antiquities, against 
Cesnola. 

But the General’s vandalism—unique, let us hope, amongst 
excavators—was by no ‘means confined to the above points, 
By refusing to supervise, or in fact to have anything to do with, 
the great majority of excavations, whilst ever ready to buy the 
objects found, he set on foot a fever nigh akin to the gold craze. 
Wherever tombs were known to exist the villagers rushed to 
the diggings, and this at a time when the island was impoverished 
by the ravages of locusts, and the inhabitants were at their wits’ 
end to get food or employment. The destruction of antiquities 
which resulted before experience taught them how to dig 
was enormous, ‘They attacked the tombs literally with pick 
and shovel where they should have used knives and even sifted 
with their hands. It would take too long to explain in this 
letter the difference of the two methods and the reasons fro 
and con: it will suffice to say that a tomb when filled with 
earth by centuries of infiltration, as most of them are, should 
be cleared of its crust until within about four feet of the floor, 
and that the only chance of finding anything unbroken in the 
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remaining soil rests in the delicate as opposed to the rough 
and ready process. The only consolation we have, if consola- 
tion it can be called, is that Cyprus is perhaps richer in buried 
treasures of antiquity than any other island of the Mediter- 
ranean—perhaps even than Asia Minor itself.—I am, etc., 
G. GORDON HAKE. 
‘CLEARED.’ 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 
April 21, 1890. 

S1rR,—‘Cleared, which was recently published in your 
columns, should find its way into every house within the three 
kingdoms. Truly as the author has reasoned from the facts 
and statements he has gathered together from contemporary 
chronicle, he knows little unless he has lived in Ireland for the 
last ten years of what we who have lived through this reign of 
terror have known by experience. I am English ; but I pro- 
test that my countrymen and you Scots know less about— 
and seem to care less for—Ireland than you do about many 
foreign countries. I pray you take up that ‘murder map,’ 
published by the Loyal Irish Patriotic Union, and consider that 
all these murders were not committed on members forming the 
English garrison, but on poor men who were wicked enough to 
pay their rents in disobedience to the edict of the Land 
League ; poor men who took unoccupied land without the 
consent of the Land League; and where the men could not 
be found, their wives, daughters, sons were shot down in their 
stead. The waters of the Atlantic will never wash out the 
blood that has defiled Ireland till the end oftime. Neithercan 
they wash away the stain which rests on the two great parties 
in the State which have made more or less use of these cir- 
cumstances to further their political ends. The Clerkenwell 
incident was allowed to be, and made to be, the moving power 
which brought the Disestablishment of the Irish Church and 
the Land Act within the range of practical politics. From the 
day the Queen put her signature to that Church Act England 
has never known a day’s peace. The Act which was to be the 
panacea for all Ireland’s evils opened a leak in the dam which 
the waters of her discontent have enlarged ever since, and 
which Mr. Balfour’s thirty-three millions will not stop. Con- 
sider how this League, which should have been throttled at 
any cost by amy Government calling itself such, is still headed 
and aided to a great extent by the priesthood and bishops of 
the Roman Church. Consider that when this power which 
moves the Powers was at its height two individuals only inter- 
vened between the Prime Minister and the assassins. Mr. 
Gladstone communed with Mr. Parnell, Mr. Parnell communed 
with Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Sheridan communed with Messrs. 
Carey, Brady, and Co. And then, consider the exquisite sensi- 
tiveness which rouses honourable gentlemen to protest against 
Russian cruelties perpetrated on convicts, and yet defends 
boycotting. 

I would not for a moment insinuate that Mr. Gladstone could 
read Mr. Parnell’s mind, nor Mr. Parnell Mr. Sheridan’s, nor 
Mr. Sheridan—well ! these are among the things not proved. 
Nevertheless the murders were committed, and the League 
with its criminal practices still exists. It is asked to forbear 
boycotting and allow tenants to pay their rents and to occupy 
lands which are waste, for which they can deal with their 
owners. And treason is entreated to become loyal, if only in 
appearance, in consideration of thirty-three millions, every 
penny of which the British taxpayer will most assuredly be at 
the loss of. 

And so, sir, we are governed ; and yeu in England and Scot 
land are content to look on. But your turn will come sooner 
perhaps than you expect. Your neighbour's house being on 
fire ought to cause you some alarm. But only a madman or a 
patriot would suggest your giving an insurance against fire on 
your own premises to the incendiaries of your neighbours. 
And that is what my country and Scotland have been effecting 
ever since 1879.—I an, etc., INDEX. 


THE HOME OF THE ARYANS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odbserver.] 
London, 23a April 1890. 
SiR,—I fear I do not succeed in understanding Canon 
Taylor’s argument, which needs approximate dates, however 
hypothetical, to be intelligible. My contention is that we have 
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the earliest evidence of civilisation, among an Aryan-speaking 
people, in the scene most remote from what Canon Taylor 
takes to be the earliest home of these peoples. If I understand 
him, this civilisation was borrowed from pre-Semitic peoples 
in or near Babylon. If he means this, the date of their 
encounter with such culture must be exceedingly ancient. I 
presume neither pre-Semitic nor Semitic records mention 
the encounter. But Canon Taylor may, for all I know, be 
thinking of a later and more or less Semitic civilisation in 
the same district. In either case, if it reached Aryan-speaking 
peoples at all, it would reach them as easily if they came from 
the old-fashioned as from the new-fangled ‘cradie’ or original 
seat, would it not? But I do not know what date Canon 
Taylor assigns to the hymns of the Azg Veda: whether he 
accepts the lately suggested 700 B.C. or not. We know ofa 
great invasion of Asia from the North, the affair of the Scythians 
and Cimmerians. The ‘Aryan’ invasion must have been far 
more effectual, obviously ; but it is unknown, I understand, to 
Babylonian and other records, hence it must be extremely 
antique. The whole business is a jungle of hypothesis: 1 am 
only asking for suspension of judgment and wary walking. The 
stone tomahawk of the Knight of Ellerslie is buried now. I 
presume he did wot ‘tool’ with it—a phrase of De Quincey’s, 
as most people know.—I am, etc., A. LANG. 


NOTE.—We are requested by the Secretary of the Scottish 
Football Union to state that his recent communication to our 
columns represents his individual opinions only, and is in no 
way an official statement of the views of the Scottish Football 
Council. 


REVIEWS. 
‘A DUST OF SYSTEMS AND CREEDS.’ 


The Unknown God; or, Insptration among Pre-Christian 
Races. By C. LORING BRACE. London: Digby. 

A Scots seceder was once asked what were the distinctive 
tenets of his sect. ‘I dinna ken, was the candid reply, 
‘but it’s huz that’s to be saved.’ The same strain of cool 
superiority appears in a well-known hymn by a well-known 
bishop : 

‘ The heathen in his blindness 

30ows down to wood and stone.’ 
No doubt the author meant by the ‘heathen’ all the non- 
Christian races ; and if so it is evident that the said heathen 
does or did nothing of the kind. Mr. Brace’s The Unknown 
God is a proof of this. The author is a believer, but he is also 
a seeker after truth, and he rejoices to know and tell that the 
past is not all darkness, but that religions quite vanished were 
full of high and noble thoughts, and were once the comfort and 
the inspiration of many millions of our fellows. History bears 
witness to many deeds of darkness—‘ the evil that men do lives 
after them’; but those were against the precepts of the faith 
of them that did them. Christianity is not disproved bya 
Northumbrian pitman beating his wife to death or a Kerry 
peasant mangling his landlord’s cattle. It is only in our own 
day that a study of comparative religions is possible. For the first 
time in history good material—consisting to a large extent of 
inscriptions now first discovered and interpreted—is on hand ; 
and it is possible also for the first time to discuss religious 
matters without being suspected of a black design against some 
particular creed. 

The plan of Zhe Unknown God is excellently simple. Mr. 
Brace examines the most famous old-world religions in detail, 
and shows by well-chosen examples what were the highest 
thoughts of each. He begins with the Egyptians, of whom 
we know more than did the Greeks themselves. With these 
the wisdom of the Egyptians was a proverb; and it is sig- 
nificant that, as tradition has it, Plato received at least the 
germs of his philosophy from the Egyptian hierarchy. The 
Egyptian believed in one God whose essence was truth, yet 
had he regard for man. ‘His love, says a hymn to Ammon 
Ra, ‘is in the south, his grace is in the north, his beauty 
taketh possession of all hearts, his love maketh the arms 
grow weak.’ Many similar expressions are to be found 
in the Book of the Dead, where is ‘a collection running 
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through many centuries of prayers, invocations, and protect- 
ing spells deposited with the mummy to guard the dead jn 
his perilous journey through Amenti.’ It is the oldest written 
document on earth, and it tells us of Osiris, who came from 
heaven to offer sacrifice for sins. ‘When we observe the 
duties he commandeth we reign over sin, know evil, know our- 
selves.’ So the day of death is with the just the day of birth : 
‘the mouth of no worm shall devour him.’ Even the material 
glories of the future life have their own grandeur. Daily the 
spirit embarks with the sun-god in his radiant barque and so 
surveys the universe. A burial inscription records as one ideal 
that ‘I myself was just and true, having the just God in my heart; 
and having been quick to discern his will I reach the city of 
them that dwell in eternity. I have done good upon the earth. 
I have harboured no prejudice. I have not been wicked. | 
have taken pleasure in speaking the truth. My sure defence 
shall be to speak truth in the day when I reach the divine 
judges, the skilful interpreters, the discerners of sins. Pure is 
my soul. I have spent my life-time in the life of truth.’ If men 
stumbled and fell in those days asin ours it is not that they had 
no light, but that having light they did not walk according 
thereunto. 

Of the mountaineers who dwelt in Babylonia about three thou- 
sand years B.C. the case is different. Their name and history have 
perished from the earth ; and yet they had made great progress 
in civilisation, had pondered the mysteries of life, and in cunei- 
form inscriptions have left a record of their feelings and their 
ideas to be disinterred and deciphered now. Theirs is a re- 
markable collection of penitential psalms in which the soul 
laments its errors and its weaknesses, and by which we can 
read with understanding some of the hints and suggestions of 
Hebrew scripture. Thus in the bible there is allusion to the 
‘revolt in heaven,’ and here is a full account of it. In dealing 
with the Greeks it must suffice to note that Mr. Brace sees in 
the Orphic and other mysteries an excuse for secret worship and 
for the practice of an unofficial faith. In time this cult was 
complicated and degraded with the ideals of Hellenic mythology 
till at last it would be inscribed upon the tomb of a certain 
priest that ‘he gave to his disciples no end of kisses, pleasure, 
and fun.’ Mr. Brace’s commentary on Plato and Socrates is 
inadequate, but that was probably unavoidable. With the first 
of them religion and philosophy are so interwoven that we 
cannot understand one without the other, and Plato’s system 
is much too complicated to be easily or perfunctorily de- 
scribed or discussed. It is well remarked that it is not a 
system which could as religion be received by the world at 
large. ‘ His God is far away, and does not enough contest the 
selfishness of the soul. It is not sufficiently a God of love and 
sympathy.’ What is said of the Stoics and their teaching 
may here be dismissed with the remark that Mr. Brace has a 
happy knack of picking out illustrative extracts, and what he 
collects from Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius and Seneca is 
very good reading. The truths on which they lived are still 
the support of pious souls in hours of despondency, though their 
doctrine is not sufficiently mixed with the emotional element to 
be acceptable to great masses of mankind. The doctrines 
taught are too high and rigid for suffering humanity. Are we 
to ascribe the weli-nigh complete extinction of Zoroastrianism 
to the same cause? Zoroaster himself is little more than a 
name to us. He seems to have lived in Bactriana some four- 
teen centuries B.C.; but all the rest is palpable legend. Still, 
the accounts of his teaching are comparatively full. No doubt 
the division of nature into two principles—Ormuzd the good 
and Ahriman the evil—is older than Zoroaster; but the divi- 
sion has so far impressed the general imagination that in 
one or another form it has been known everywhere. The 
system elaborated by or revealed to Zoroaster is a complete 
code of, ethics, of which purity and truth are the two main 
principles. 

Many of the faiths discussed by Mr. Brace are still devoutly 
accepted by millions of souls. The most interesting 1s 
Buddhism, whose essential principle is ‘God in the form 
of mercy.’ According to many scholars, it numbers more 
adherents than Christianity, though Monier Williams has 
recently published data to prove that it counts but a hundred 
millions, or only a third to a fourth the number of Christianity. 
There are doubts, too, as to the exact doctrine. Is the absorp- 
tion into the Divine a result equivalent to non-existence? Is 
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that Divine a personal God? Whatever the answer to such 
questionings—(and it seems certain that the teaching has 
varied)—there is no doubt as to the motive of the practical 
code of ethics therein contained. How is it, then, that the re- 
ligion of the Jews and its offshoot stand out from all others ? 
From the point of view of comparative religion as a science, 
the answer is that it was not so mixed as they were with base 
matter, that it reached and maintained a far higher level, and 
that its ethical system and the ideal of the perfect life which 
Christianity gave are vastly better fitted to influence and in- 
spire the suffering masses of mankind. It is quite possible to 
take each precept of the Sermon on the Mount and match it 
from some forgotten faith, but no such connected teaching 
illustrated in a character is elsewhere found. Yet if Chris- 
tianity be certainly the greatest of all faiths, there are others, 
as the writer shows, that come not very far behind; and 
this is a cheering thought. The practical failure of our mis- 
sionary effort in a country like India has been as the bitterness 
of the waters of Marah to many a devout heart ; but it is well 
to believe that if ‘the heathen’ have not listened it is because 
what was told them is no new thing, that they already cherished 
a peculiar revelation of the Divine, and that that same reve- 
lation is wisely and mercifully adapted to their spiritual and 
emotional needs. 


BUNSBY KHAN. 


Flowers from a Perstan Garden, and Other Papers. By W. 
A. CLOUSTON. London: Nutt. 

The ‘ Gultstan’ of Sadi. Translated, with an Essay, by JAMES 
Ross ; and a Note upon the Translation by CHARLES 
SAYLE. ‘Camelot’ Series. London: Scott. 


In his first chapter Mr. Clouston states that ‘the most 
esteemed of Sadi’s numerous and diversified works is the 
Gulistan or Rose-Garden,’ and goes on to express his surprise 
‘that in these days of cheap reprints of rare and excellent 
works of genius no enterprising publisher should have thought 
it worth reproduction in a popular form.’ The same great 
thought is apt to grow in more great minds than one; but 
not always simultaneously, as Mr. Puff had occasion to remark. 
Here, however, we have Mr. Sayle and Mr. Walter Scott, who 
is nothing if not ‘ enterprising,’ giving us the very thing which 
Mr. Clouston is asking for. It is not perhaps fair to assume 
that Mr. Sayle shares the immoderate enthusiasm for the 
Persian poets which James Ross, whose work now reappears 
under his wgis after a seclusion of seventy years or more; 
exhibits with a waiveté altogether Oriental. But Mr. Sayle is 
himself a writer of verse, and his modesty no doubt inclines 
him to regard Sadi with a certain kind of envy : 

‘Ah, Ali! few such men as he 

Are found in these degeneratetimes ; 

He drank as much as you and me (3), 

And then his Persian poetry 

Will almost match my matchless rhymes.’ 
But to those acquainted with the Persian original the enter 
prise of the publisher will in this case appear more remark- 
able than any critic’s capacity for enthusiasm. It would 
seem, indeed, as though any inferior foreign author, whether 
Norwegian or Persian, shall henceforth be encouraged to 
cast his work (like the corpse of the Lady of Shalott) upon 
the waters on the chance that gentle Zephyr—(z.e., Mr. Ernest 
Rhys)—may cause them to be translated in safety to a last 
resting-place among the ‘Camelots.’ It is impossible to 
understand how the students of Sadi arrive at their extrava- 
gant opinion concerning the value of his so-called wit and 
wisdom. Here is James Ross of Aberdeen, a naval sur- 
geon by profession, who has travelled far and read widely—in 
short, a scholar and a man of the world—writing nearly a cen- 
tury ago; and here is Mr. Clouston, who is at all events a 
scholar, writing to-day ; and both of them praise their poet al- 
most fiercely. Here is what Mr. Clouston says: ‘A deep insight 
into the springs of human actions ; an extensive knowledge of 
mankind ; fervent piety, without a taint of bigotry ; a poet’s 
keen appreciation of the beauties of Nature ; together with a 
ready wit and a lively sense of humour, are among the charac- 
teristics of Sadi’s masterly compositions. No writer, ancient 
or modern, European or Asia, has excelled, and few have 
equalled, Sadi in that rare faculty of condensing profound 
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moral truths into short, pithy sentences. For example : 
“The remedy against want is to moderate your desires.”’ 
Mr. Clouston" gives two other examples which seem to us 
equally felicitous. We have selected this one because La 
Rochefoucauld said the same thing much better about three 
centuries later without any guilty knowledge of Sadi, and be- 
cause, as we believe, the lamented Bunsby would have said it 
almost as well. It is dangerous to give examples. If Mr. Clous- 
ton had abstained his panegyric might have imposed on some 
persons. Now it must be borne in mind that this prodigy of 
human philosophy was the outcome of a mind trained in all the 
learning of the East and familiar with many of the masterpieces 
of Greece and Rome. In descanting on the same subject in his 
introductory essay James Ross loses all self-control. Sadi’s 
scientific knowledge, it seems, surpassed even his poetic power ; 
he anticipated Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, or rather he reported the common knowledge of the 
time : ‘The venal system of thy body, O well-disposed man! 
is a meadow through which are flowing three hundred and 
sixty rivulets.’ Can anything be more conclusive? And with 
a little good-will what might we not make of the oracles of 
our own beloved Bunsby? 

The Gulstan consists of anecdotes with maxims in prose and 
poetry interspersed. It is divided into eight parts: (1) The 
Morals of Kings; (2) The Morals of Dervishes ; (3) The Excel- 
lence of Contentment ; (4) The Advantages of Taciturnity ; (5) 
Love and Youth ; (6) Imbecility and Old Age ; (7) The Effects 
of Education; (8) Rules for the Conduct of Life. It is like 
enough that its literary merit disappears in the course of trans- 
lation in spite of care and competency in the translator. 
James Ross tells us that he made five independent renderings 
at long intervals. With a view to discovering such literary 
merit we have compared his version with one which appeared 
two years ago. It purports to be privately printed for some 
society at Benares, and is to be obtained with little difficulty 
and much mystery at a high price. It is pure of Bowdlerisa- 
tion, but gains nothing in literary grace thereby. The wisdom 
of the original is as Bunsbeian as ever, and seems only to be pre- 
sent at all on the principle that /a plus subtile folie se fait dela 
plus subtile sagesse. In fact, this Oriental sage, albeit ‘a man 
fulfilled of sin and shame,’ seems to us more than ever to bea 
Barlow of narrative, a prince of platitude, a ‘master of the 
commonplace.’ The narrative is dull, the wit is obscure, and 
the wisdom, never more remarkable than the specimen quoted, 
is generally much less so. But the ‘Camelot’ volume was 
worth producing, if only for the translator’s essay on the Per- 
sian poets. James Ross must have been an interesting per- 
sonality, a sort of James Binnie with all that gentleman’s 
contempt for English scholarship. As for Mr. Clouston, he 
has fairly kept the promise of his preface ‘to bring together 
in a handy volume a series of essays which might prove ac- 
ceptable to many readers whether of grave or lively tempera- 
ment.’ Sadi and the other Persians are rather good to read 
about, and Mr. Clouston is not less interesting than uncon- 
vincing. 


MEYNDERT HOBBEMA. 


Les Artistes Célébres. Hobbema et les Paysagistes de son temps 
en Hollande. Par EMILE MICHEL. Paris: Librairie de 
Art. 

Hobbema’s reputation has been tardily and painfully estab- 
lished. In his life-time he received but scant recognition from 
any but his fellow-craftsmen. The practice of his art so little 
profited him that for forty years he was an exciseman in 
Amsterdam. Nor for some time after his death did his works 
have a happier fate. Throughout the eighteenth century a 
few florins might have bought the best of them: indeed, his 
name was so lightly reverenced that it was a common trick of 
the fraudulent dealer to erase his signature and replace it by 
Ruysdael’s. This neglect and this contempt are all the 
more curious because during his own life-time, while he was 
unknown and unregarded by the public, he was respected by 
the most distinguished of those who with him followed the 
art of painting. The pupil of Saloman, the friend of Jacob 
Ruysdael, he counted among his collaborators Lingelbach, 
Van de Velde, and Wouvermann. But even his friendships 
could not save him from oblivion, and by the beginning of the 
present century his works had long ceased to exist either as an 
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artistic influence or a commercial speculation. And then at 
last there came a reaction. The example of Hobbema did 
much to stimulate the revival of English landscape ninety 
years ago. The works of the Dutch painter were devoutly 
studied by Old Crome and other members of the famous Nor- 
wich School. From Hobbema the men of Norfolk learnt many 
a precious lesson ; from him they acquired their method of 
converting Nature into decoration, and of expressing air and 
space upon theircanvases. Nor were they ungrateful to their 
master. They sang his praises as well as imitated his works. 
‘Hobbema, my dear Hobbema, how I have loved you!’ are 
said to have been Crome’s last words ; and there can be no 
doubt that if Hobbema exercised a potent influence at the 
birth of modern landscape, it was the example of modern land- 
scape that awoke the public to an appreciation of a painter 
who for more than a century had suffered cold neglect. 

The reaction in Hobbema’s favour was marked, of course, 
by lack of proportion. Amateurs eagerly acquired for hundreds 
of pounds canvases which wanted buyers at a few florins. 
Every picture bearing Hobbema’s signature was proclaimed 
a masterpiece, though the painter was of conspicuoysly unequal 
talent. Now, however, we have a right to expect sanity of 
judgment, and M. Michel's monograph on Hobbema, though 
neither subtle nor exhaustive, is adequate for its purpose and 
scrupulously moderate. Of Hobbema’s life there is little to 
tell. At the time of his death he was not deemed worth a bio- 
graphy, and the patient research of German professors has dis- 
covered few interesting facts. We know that in 1668 he married 
a cook some years older than himself, that for many years he 
discharged an undistinguished civic function, and that in 1709 
he died stricken with poverty. But his work remains; and 
that, after all, is the man’s best measure. He was a painter 
of brilliant endowment and real poetic temperament. He exer- 
cised the wisest discretion in selecting his material. His aim 
was always to produce a picture and not to present an actual 
scene ; and it is therefore idle to discuss, as Burger and M. 
Michel have done, whether he found the motives for his pic- 
tures in Friesland or Gueldres. His composition is always 
conscious, elaborate, masterly. His best pictures, such as the 
Avenue of Middlehamis in the National Gallery and da Maison 
de Campagne in the San Donato Collection, have a quaint for- 
mality, a precise grandeur, which entitle them to a high place 
among the pictures of the world. But unfortunately Hobbema 
had a love of niggling which would have destroyed the art of 
any but a man of genius. His foregrounds are often restless, 
his backgrounds so tickled and tortured, so minutely handled, 
as to overpower the spectator with an oppression of detail. 
And then his art has serious limitations: the same motive 
serves him for a dozen pictures, while his colour is not infre- 
quently deficient in variety and freshness. His great qualities, 
however, obscure his defects, and his influence upon modern 
art has been bracing and wholesome. The masters of the Nor- 
wich School and the French Romantics—(especially Michel) — 
studied Hobbema with artistic eyes and saw in his pictures 
nothing that was not noble. Other painters less happily gifted 
have reproduced with fatal fidelity his smallness of touch, his 
multiplicity of detail—have seen his faults and remained wholly 
unconscious of the beauty of his arrangement and the rare 
quality of his skies. But then, a myriad of worthy models 
will not make an artist of him who is supremely interested in 
the collection of facts, and it is unfair to blame a great painter 
for the ignorance and clumsiness of his imitators. And after 
all Hobbema, though he was less versatile and less accom- 
plished than his contemporary and friend Jacob Ruysdael, 
was a man of genius and one of the most distinguished 
painters of landscape that the world has seen. 


SCOTTISH LOCAL ANTIQUITIES. 
History of the Parish of Banchery-Devenick. By JOHN A. 
HENDERSON. With Illustrations by William Taylor. 
Aberdeen : Wyllie. 


The Sherifidom of Clackmannan. By JAMES WALLACE, 
Sheriff-Clerk of Clackmannanshire. Edinburgh : Thin. 


‘ Tak awa Aberdeen and twal mile roun’ and far are ye?’ says 
the son of ‘ Bon Acord’ as he surveys the rest of this mysterious 
universe of being in which he somehow finds himself. Within 
this favoured circle lies the parish of Banchory-Devenick—not 
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to be confused with Banchory-Ternan higher up the Dee—of 
which a ‘history’ has been written by Mr. J. A. Henderson in 
a spirit that almost justifies the gibe. Not indeed that there is 
any desire to scoff at the zeal of local antiquarians even when 
unaccompanied by knowledge, for their efforts are always 
deserving of commendation and often yield results of true 
historical value. But in the present case, and to the non- 
Aberdonian mind, it does seem that the labour and expense 
that have undoubtedly been required to produce this handsome 
volume with its three hundred and thirty-five pages and 
numerous illustrations might have been more profitably em- 
ployed. A very great part of the interest which Banchory. 
Devenick possesses is due to its connection with the Granite 
City, and accordingly much that goes to the making of the pre- 
sent volume is already to be found in club books and other 
easily accessible works dealing with Aberdeen ; while much of 
the remainder, including plates of modern mansion-houses 
and the like, is devoid alike of general interest and historical 
importance. 

Sundry notable families have been connected with the parish, 
such as the Menzieses of Pitfodels, the Gardens and Thomsons 
of Banchory, the Irvines of Kincausie, and others, and their 
fortunes are very properly sketched in considerable detail. 
Biographical notices of the ministers and schoolmasters of the 
parish also occupy a considerable amount of space ; and a lot 
of odds and ends of information are to be picked up here and 
there in connection with the notice of some village or small 
estate. By far the most interesting part of the book, however, 
is some thirty pages of excerpts from the kirk-session records, 
extending from 1708 down to the present time, the earlier 
volumes having unfortunately been destroyed by fire. These 
extracts cast a deal of light on the administration of parochial 
affairs, and also on the life and ways of the people during the 
last century, and their printing is the best bit of work that Mr. 
Henderson has done. Had he realised their importance he 
would probably have devoted to them attention which could 
have been well spared from (say) the extremely commonplace 
and modern graveyard inscriptions which occupy some twenty 
pages. But this want of the sense of historic proportion is 
a most irritating characteristic of the whole book. The author 
seems incapable of sifting the wheat from the chaff. As long as 
a thing has to do somehow with Banchory-Devenick he is satis- 
fied: in it goes, and the result is a persistent flavour of guide- 
book. Mr. Henderson’s style, too, is not a happy one. He 
uses strange words and phrases now and then, and some of 
his statements will make experts stare. When dealing with 
old charters he is quite at his worst. What would Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, with whose 7hanes of Cawdor he is probably acquainted, 
have thought of such writing as this? ‘ Kirktown of Banchory 
was granted to the see of Old Machar in 1163 by Malcolm IV., and 
Banchory-Devenick, subject to a yearly annuity of one hundred 
shillings, together with certain /orensical service to the Abbot 
and convent of Arbroath, by Alexander Il. in 1244. Twelve 
years later the Abbot parted with the property, disponing it to 
Lord Alan Hostiarius, Justiciary of Scotland. The Justiciary 
was a powerful noble. is real name was Lundie or Lundin, 
but his predecessors having been appointed door ward, or hos- 
tiarius, to the King, an appointment which became hereditary, 
they afterwards assumed the name of Durward. Lord Alan, 
who was the son of Thomas Durward,’ etc. etc. Some of the 
charters on which these and other delectable comments pro- 
ceed are given in the Appendix in what looks at first sight like 
the English tongué; but, as might be expected, the trans- 
lation savours of frequent and not too successful recourse to 
the dictionary. For instance, sa/utem means greeting not 
safety; and ‘under the vice-county’ is, we would fain hope, 
a perfectly unique rendering of ¢n/fra vice-comitatum. Dis- 
trust of the author’s true antiquarian quality is inevitably 
aroused at the very outset by such an exhibition, and this 
distrust is not allayed by anything one comes across later on. 
In short, viewed merely as a careful and arduous sweeping 
together of everything that bears even indirectly on Banchory- 
Devenick, past and present, the result of Mr. Henderson’s 
labours is no doubt an unmitigated success. But that does 
not mean that it is a good history, or even a history at all. 

What little there is to tell about the sheriffdom of Clack- 
mannan—by which he means the office rather than the terri- 
tory of the sheriff—has been carefully put together by Mr. 
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Wallace, sheriff-clerk of that diminutive county. For nearly 
three centuries the office was hereditary in the family of Men- 
teith of Kerse. After ashort interval it became attached to the 
estate of Clackmannan, then possessed by the Bruces, and 
passed by purchase along with the lands into the hands of the 
Dalrymples, who received compensation to the amount of £2000 
on the abolition of heritable jurisdictions in 1748. Regarding 
these old sheriffs and their lawyer successors Mr. Wallace gives 
a good deal of information which is on the whole accurate, 
though he does make a gentleman who lived prior to 1396 
marry a daughter of ‘James Graham, afterwards Marquis of 
Montrose.’ Judging by their results, his researches into the 
court books and other authorities have been conducted with dis- 
cretion, though it is hard to understand his reason for printing 
many of the documents of which the appendix is made up. The 
nine sheriffs’ commissions, in particular, are as like each other 
as the usual two peas, and one specimen would have been more 
than enough. Many of the charters, too, could have been dis- 
pensed with, especially as the revisal of Latin proof-sheets does 
not seem to be a favourite pastime of the author’s. For people 
not specially interested in Clackmannan there is some very 
instructive reading provided in what are modestly termed ‘ Pre- 
fatory Notes, wherein Mr. Wallace briefly and with obvious 
knowledge of his subject traces the general history of the office 
of sheriff or vice-comes from its first appearance in Scotland 
under Alexander 1. down to the present day. 


FLORAL THEOLOGY. 


The Story of the Burning Bush: A Simple Narrative of the 
Church of Scotland. By Rev. J. C. CARRICK, B.D. 
Fdinburgh : Hitt. 


Mr. Carrick modestly entitles his historical sketch a ‘simple 
narrative,’ but it is just to state that the description is inade- 
quate ; for so far as style is concerned it might be characterised 
as even gorgeous. Indeed, facts and events are sometimes 
literally buried under the profusion of tropes and metaphors 
with which he has bestrewn his path. The past he seems to 
regard as a great plain for the exhibition of literary fireworks, 
and his performance therefore is rather astounding than in- 
structive. When, for example, you are invited to contemplate 
‘how Scotland was; brought to the foot of the Cross,’ you have 
to face the statement that ‘ savage Scotland, which had set its 
teeth against Casar’s spearmen and archers, threw its soul at the 
foot of Emmanuel,’ or that St. Columba’s ‘hand struck the 
match on the cold altar-stone of Iona Cathedral from which 
the whole great candlestick of Scottish Christianity has been 
lighted.’ At the proceedings of the Catholic Churchmen at 
the time of the Reformation you are even more amazed than 
shocked, for it would appear that ‘ while with one hand they 
seemed to reach out to heaven, with the other they groped 
about for the black hand of Evil, and took a very firm grip 
of the good things of this world.’ Small wonder that in such 
circumstances the people generally devoted so much attention 
to ‘the arm-bone of St. Gile.’ Mr. Carrick, moreover, assures 
us—but this we take the liberty of doubting—that nothing is 
easier than to ‘take up your little stool and throw it across 
three centuries at the devoted head of John Knox.’ Be this 
as it may, you can understand that living Scottish ecclesi- 
astics would promptly resent such liberties, if it be true that 
no Church has manifested such ‘a determined, dogged opposi- 
tion to the leastztouch or tickle of the State’s little finger,’ 
though one is slow to believe that every sportive trait is so 
entirely absent from the Scottish ecclesiastical mind as Mr, 
Carrick would seem to represent. Many and marvellous are 
the spectacles which this fine imagination conjures up from 
the past of Scottish Christianity. One is that of a spirit which 
‘sits at its own hearthstone and, Mary-like, learns of God, hear- 
ing outside the mourning wail of life’s storm as it sighs plain- 
tively through the forest of mortality, in which it knows full well 
not to build its nest, for it is a forest sold to Death’ ; another 
that of ‘men’ both ‘ Marthas and Marys, serpents and doves,’ 
and their crest ‘not a mere bent knee but an uplifted hand 
as well’; yet a third that of great questions covering up 
small ones ‘in the same way as the enterprising advertiser's 
gigantic scarlet interrogation mark painted across old news- 
papers obliterates the thousand little black question-points with 
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which the columns are peppered.’ After a succession of such 
flights it surprises nobody that at last Mr. Carrick’s tired 
and bewildered fancy calls him to suppose that instead of there 
being anything remarkable in the fire not consuming the burn- 
ing bush you have to keep the bush on fire to prevent its being 
consumed. ‘Look back,’ he says, ‘and if you are a patriotic 
Scotsman—if you are a well-wisher of the Scottish people, 
whose greatest heritage it is and the very palladium of their 
liberties—if you are a friend to Christ, His blessed evangel and 
everlasting kingdom, do something to keep the burning bush 
burning still, and burning even more brightly !’ No doubt the 
*Mackasgills’ of all the three denominations will see to the 
supply of fuel. To do Mr. Carrick justice, he is not himself 
inclined to controversy or persecution. His heart is in the right 
place ; his religious opinions are liberal and tolerant ; and, to 
use his own words, he can ‘very well be excused’ for ‘turning 
from the splitting of hairs to felling the massive trunks of 
modern inquiry which crowd in seemingly hopeless masses in 
front of every earnest seeker after God.’ The latter task seems 
to be more urgent than though also quite as difficult as the 
former. So far as Mr. Carrick’s historical statements can be 
distinguished from the embowering imagery they appear to be 
in the main accurate. Still, some of his conclusions are open 
to question. The hypothesis that the * practice of Roman 
prelates prefixing a cross to their signatures, as is still their 
wont, is a relic of the time when that sign was all they could 
write’ seems more brilliant than sound. Nor does his endea- 
vour to vindicate Knox from the reproach of vandalism seem 
happier. As Knox was accustomed to designate the ‘ancient 
religious homes of Scotland’ ‘monuments of idolatry,’ it savours 
of exaggeration to affirm that ‘their very dust to him was dear,’ 
Finally, if it be true that the Church of Scotland owes its 
‘bald worship’ and ‘its ugly ecclesiastical architecture of 
to Knox or any Scotsman whatever but to the English Puritans’ 
(the italics are Mr. Carrick’s), it must be inferred that in Scot- 
land the English Puritan persecution was even more tyrannous 
and deadly than the Episcopalian persecution. Yet so power- 
fully have the ‘terrible deeds’ of the Episcopacy impressed our 
bard’s imagination that he thinks it incumbent on that Church 
even now to give ‘an honest statement of its earnest determina- 
tion’ to act ‘not in the spirit of narrow Russian Despotism, which 
gives the knout for everything, or of bigoted Islam, whose 
great evangeliser is the two-edged blade.’ Perhaps some 
Episcopal authority may give Mr. Carrick the assurance he 
asks, and thus enable his ‘intellectual horizon’ to ‘ broaden’ 
still more ‘amazingly’ than it has. 


HELLAS AND EGYPT. 


Kleine Schriften von Alfred von Gutschmid, herausgegeben von 
Franz Rihi. Erster Band: Schriften zur A-gyptologie 
und zur Geschichte der griechischen Chronographie. Leip- 
zig : Trubner. 

The shorter works of the late Professor von Gutschmid, best 
known in England for the valuable articles ;which he contri- 
buted to the Encyclopedia Britannica, are to be published in 
four volumes under the editorship of Dr. Franz Ruhl. The first 
volume, containing his writings on Egyptology and on Greek 
chronology, lies before us. Oriental, Greek, Roman, and medi- 
zval history are to be the subjects of future volumes. The editor 
tells us in the preface that every article or review written by 
Professor von Gutschmid has been diligently traced. After the 
true German fashion the literary remains are treated with the re- 
verence usually paid to classical texts ; every line is preserved, 
and misprints are not corrected without the correction being 
notified by some printer’s device. The reviews which are here 
reprinted show how wide and sound a knowledge of Oriental 
history Professor von Gutschmid possessed. At the same time 
it may be questioned if all of them were worth preserving in 
a permanent form. Even a notice of a work so important as 
Duncker’s Geschichte des Alterthums has only a transitory in- 
terest; and all sense of proportion seems entirely lost when 
brief criticisms of worthless pamphlets now forgotten and obso- 
lete are religiously preserved. 

The two essays of most general interest are the first, on 
the eminently German subject of ‘ Quellenuntersuchung,’ and 
the second, in the Latin tongue, on the early Greek writers 
who dealt with Egyptian affairs. The former, which was 
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the inaugural address delivered by Von Gutschmid as Pro- 
fessor of Philology at Jena, is sober and moderate. The 
author did not forget, as so many of his countrymen do, 
that the investigation of the ‘Quellen’ of an ancient his- 
torian is in itself a means and not an end, and that the 
degree of certainty which can be attained in such an in- 
vestigation is restricted within the narrowest limits. He lays 
down with much acuteness the general rules which should be 
applied, and discusses the evidence, external and internal, 
which may enable us to trace the sources from which any extant 
history is derived. The zeal with which German students have 
pursued this elusive subject has a pathetic side ; we learn from 
a reference of Professor von Gutschmid’s that one hundred and 
thirty-five monographs dealing with it appeared within twenty 
years. He admits ruefully that the harvest reaped by all these 
labourers is disappointingly small. Were the conditions which 
he lays down generally applied, and were his conclusions 
generally accepted, the toil now spent on this web of Penelope 
might be reduced, and ‘the dull patience of the unskilled 
labourer,’ which Professor Mommsen says is essential to the 
task, might be spared. There is an interesting allusion on 
page 10 to the Greek estimate of plagiarism, which was 
plumply characterised as xAorn. The idea of literary property 
was stricter with the Greeks than it is to-day ; and although an 
author might make full use of the results of an earlier writer, 
he had to guard himself against verbal reproduction. 

The second essay, on the Greek historians of Egypt, deals 
partly with the predecessors of Herodotus, but is mainly devoted 
to an examination of the work of the father of history. Pro- 
fessor von Gutschmid was an appreciative critic, and it is 
satisfactory to find that in respect both of his method and of 
his results Herodotus is judged worthy of praise. Generally 
speaking, his account of Egyptian history and Egyptian in- 
stitutions agrees with the conclusions of modern scholars : 
where he depended on his own experience, Herodotus is strictly 
accurate’; he repeated faithfully what he was told by others, and 
he was not over credulous. He erred in following the guidance 
of the Egyptian priests on Grecian affairs ; for they would 
never admit their ignorance of Greek religion and Greek history 
(which was profound), and therefore imparted to Herodotus the 
products of their own imaginings. Moreover, Herodotus him- 
self, while he had an excessive admiration for everything 
Egyptian, still looked at things as a Greek, and imparted a 
Greek colour to all he saw. For the last fault which Professor 
von Gutschmid attributes to him he has our heartfelt sympathy : 
he failed to ‘ comprehend Egyptian chronology.’ 


NEW NOVELS. 

Miss Munro writes pleasantly, and as far as they go her 
women are nearly always truthful presentments of the nobler 
sex. Her new book, Priars (London: Griffith), has the further 
attraction of being a pleasant story, spite of the disagreeable 
complication on which the plot is based ; but here as else- 
where she makes her men too fit for petticoats, or at least 
divided skirts, and too susceptible to that malady which, while 
according to Byron it is ‘woman’s whole existence,’ does 
not commonly impel her opposite to such frightful extremities 
as our author appears to believe. Men are of coarser texture 
than the two heroes of Srzars ; but still it is good fora man to 
read a book like this, and to try to live up to the constancy, the 
simple-mindedness, and the general feminine heroism of Louis 
Raymond. This good gentlewoman is some thirty-two years 
old, but he is wise as Nestor, patient as Job, and faithful as 
Griseld. He married soon after twenty, and his wife (the 
villain of the story) is rather impossible than not, her wicked- 
ness being vague and somewhat purposeless. Still, she serves 
her purpose, which is to ruin her husband’s domestic felicity 
and despatch an amiable youth to the dogs, from which en- 
vironment he is rescued partly by the aforesaid husband and 
partly by a touch of typhoid. At the end everybody is happy 
except the husband, who continues to behave with appalling 
propriety, and who goes through life with a twice-broken heart. 

Agnes Surriage (London: Sampson Low) is a romance of 
history done into prose by Mr. E. L. Bynnes. The elements are 
good, but the writer wastes hundreds of pages over superfluous 
and tedious detail, and knocks off the transformation scene— 
the big earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, no less—in a very few 
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indeed. This is a pity, for the material is so good that one 
thinks what would Dickens not have made of it, till one is half- 
minded to weep. But to the drama, as to the other arts, the 
hot-bed of an elderly civilisation is a necessary of develop- 
ment. American literature is in its callow youth, and has not 
yet purged itself of inbred Puritanism, nor realised that in the 
photography of the trivial Agnes Surriage and Sir Harry Frank- 
land are figures of early American history. They misbehave 
themselves in the noblest way, and remain more overpoweringly 
superior than ever. Like all good Americans they visit Lon- 
don ; and Mr. Bynnes attempts to sketch the life of the day 
and the wit of Strawberry Hill. But his labour and his know- 
ledge are in vain: even the need of describing a kiss fails to 
create a soul under the ribs of his style ; and he staidly tells 
how a lovers’ quarrel ends ‘in a conventional way’—a touch 
that surely proves him irreclaimable. The first part of the 
book is disfigured by the conscientious reproduction of a very 
disagreeable dialect in use at Marblehood at the time of the 
story. It is now happily extinct, and it was unkind of Mr. 
Bynnes to write as for a public of philologists. 

A Far-Away Melody, and Other Stories (Edinburgh : David 
Douglas) is the latest of the publisher’s neat ‘ Pocket Editions 
of American Authors.’ Those who have read the previous 
series of Miss Mary Wilkins’s sketches and studies will turn 
with interest to further specimens from her hand of life and 
character in a New England village. The surroundings 
of life among the descendants of the Massachusetts Bay 
colonists are caught and preserved in these little tales with 
extraordinary fidelity; and an almost miracuious power of 
intuition is often shown in divining the natural springs of emo- 
tion and impulse that are hidden under the dry crust of Puritan 
manners. The incidents are simple or commonplace, and 
the actors mostly plain, hard-featured, hard-working old men 
and women. The artistic and ethical value of the stories lies 
in the contrasts between outer show and inner feeling, the 
struggles between a masterful will and a tyrannical conscience, 
the rebellings of the natural man against the habits of reti- 
cence and restraint that have descended with their religious 
faith and have become second nature in the older generation 
of New England villagers. Like the hereditary beliefs, the 
hereditary traits of dress, manner, and speech are becoming 
less marked year by year, or are disappearing altogether in 
the younger generation. Miss Wilkins has collected and pre- 
served them with the reverent and tender care which one 
bestows on sacred relics. 

The Queen of the Black Hand. By Hugh Coleman David- 
son. (London: Trischler.) Estrella, the Queen of the Black 
Hand, was a lady-moonlighter who promoted assassination in 
the city of Almirez. She belonged toa secret society for dis- 
seminating Socialism by means of black masks and daggers. 
She recognised no laws save those of conventional fiction, in 
obedience to which she fell in love with Don Eric, an English 
journalist, with whose murder she had been entrusted by her 
fellow-moonlighters. She had a cofa,a fanuela, and a man- 
tilla ; she drove in a fartana, and was believed to have got a 
susto. She was the nifa of a hag with wolfish eyes ; her lovers 
wore sombreros and ate ¢orti/las ; she was sorely chivied by 


guardias, and came to have not a single fesefa. She conducted 


Don Eric to a festa de toros, and offered him his lunch and her 
love ; and when he took cholera she got past the ¢aé/as and 
nursed him in a Auerta. As Don Eric loved the blue-eyed 
senorita Mabel, there was nothing for it but for him to get en- 
gaged to Estrella. But Estrella saw that Eric loved Another, 
so she went to a ball whither a moonlighter had gone to take 
sharp measures with her blue-eyed rival. There came a terrific 
crash of thunder, the moonlighter struck home—‘ Dios / It 
is Estrella!’ So Estrella ceased from stabbing, and Eric 
married the blue-eyed sef#orita, and the reader is at rest. 
Bueno! Hola! Adios! 

Appearances are not always deceptive, and the dead-alive 
look of Miss Miles (London : Remington), by Mary Taylor, as 
seen from_a distance, is a faithful index to the character of the 
story. It is, moreover, extremely long, and is in no way ren- 
dered more fascinating by the abundant use of the vernacular 
in which Sarah, her mother, her Aunt Jane, and the rest in- 
dulge. This, it may be, is inevitable, but even ‘a tale of York- 
shire life sixty years ago’ might surely have been told in less 
than 437 pages of by no means very large type. 
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A SCOTS WORTHY. 


Memories of a Long Life. By LIEUT.-COLONEL DAVIDSON, 
C.B., H.E.LC.S. Edinburgh : Douglas. 


The Scots worthy—-the grim, iron-framed man, with the fire 
of zeal in the one eye and the twinkle of humour in the other, 
hard of both head and hand, who could wield a sword and 
‘draw an inference’ with equal self-possession—is almost ex- 
tinct. Comfortable and speedy third-class travelling, with all 
that it connotes—as the disuse of oatmeal, the broadening of 
doctrine, and the adoption of Gladstonian sentiment—tends to 
push him more and more into the limbo of history. Colonel 
Davidson is one of the very few survivals, and it is worth while 
to mark him before his kind finally disappears. In his 
Memories of a Long Life he frankly sets himself forth in his 
habit as he has lived from 1811 up to this year, writing con- 
cerning himself with a modesty, a humour, and a faculty all too 
rare. 

His life (as he says) is divisible into three periods : the first 
sixteen years spent at home; the next twenty years spent 
without break in India, in the service of ‘John Company’ ; 
and the remainder of his life spent at home again. ‘ These 
three periods,’ says he, ‘seein of about equal length ; the years 
gliding on so much more rapidly as we advance in life.’ His 
childhood and youth were spent in Haddington, in the shadow 
of the Abbey Church and Bothwell Castle. He wasa dunce at 
school, except in mathematics, but in the garden and the fields 
he developed those faculties which made him one of the mighty 
hunters of India and the most notable improver of the rifle. 
He practised first with a catapult in his pet science of trajec- 
tories, and then with ‘a crossbow of peculiar and novel con- 
struction, from which’ he could ‘shoot leaden bullets with 
singular precision.’ He tells many agreeable anecdotes of his 
prowess with that weapon and with a little flint-lock gun which 
his father gave him from his collection of arms. The real in- 
terest of his life, however, begins when he went to India as a 
cadet in the service of the Honourable East India Company. 
In these days he would have little chance in a competition 
either for the Indian Civil Service or for the army : any Baboo 
of his own age could beat him off the field in book-learning. 
And yet Colonel Davidson during his twenty years’ service 
assuredly did more for India than all the Baboos that ever 
served our Government or are likely to serve it. 

He was a lad of sixteen, shy and tall, when he journeyed to 
London in the depth of winter to take ship for India. He 
travelled by coach in the company of the poet Campbell, who 
(he tells us) borrowed his worsted overalls—the last fond gift 
from home—and finally walked away in them. He was clever 
without being much of a scholar. Hand and eye were per- 
fectly trained ; he had fine health ; and above all he had the 
faculty of steadfastly and honestly doing his duty under the 
most discouraging circumstances. He served all his time in 
the Bombay Presidency, attached to the 18th Regiment of 
Native Infantry. He saw no fighting, partly because there was 
none going on of any consequence and partly because he was 
otherwise occupied more agreeably to his strong mathematical 
bent. He was associated with Goldsmid in the famous Revenue 
Survey which has done so much for the ryots of Bombay and 
the Deccan, which restored to cultivation large tracts of waste 
lands, and rebuilt numerous deserted villages. He is iustly 
proud of his performance as Revenue Surveyor, and espe- 
cially of the reports he sent in to the Governor and 
Council, in which he invented the diagram method of pre- 
senting statistics, which is now almost universally in use. 
Through that peeps his strong geometrical bias, as well as 
his resolution to be clear and thorough. The same faculty 
of inventiveness is also evident in his fashion of learning 
a language. The acquirement of foreign speech was terrible 
work to him; but for the necessary attainment of Hindu- 
stani he tells us he hit upon a method which he was afterwards 
‘surprised to find’ in use in Europe under the name of ‘the 
Hamiltonian system.’ He was, however, not always inventing 
diagrams of figures and methods of learning foreign tongues. 
Sometimes he rested and played as it is the fashion of the 
barbarians of Britain to play and rest. He went shooting big 
game and ‘pig-sticking,’ and ran more risks and endured more 
privations in these relaxations than in the regular performance 
of duty. He appears to have been an excellent shot—particu- 
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larly with a ‘telescopic sight’ of his own invention and ‘a 
double-barrelled pistol with skeleton butt, for which one of 
the Ameers of Scinde, ‘ hearing its fame,’ offered untold rupees. 
He tells Shikari stories of as excellent quality as we have ever 
read. How many ‘ Ravenswood shots’ he made in his time, 
how many man-eating tigers he encountered and slew, how 
many bison, antelope, and bustard, it is impossible to enume- 
rate. The shooting of tigers on foot was in the early years of 
the century an unusual and perilous feat, not only because of 
the comparative rudeness of the rifle of those days but also 
because of the comparative harmlessness of unexpanding bullets. 
Colonel Davidson tells of more than one tiger and bear which 
with a bullet in the brain attacked and resisted as if unhurt. 
Most tigers, therefore, were killed from the elephant, and an 
excellent ally he was. The most noted elephant in the colonel’s 
district was Hyder, of whom strange things are told; and of 
these none is stranger than his fashion of carousing by night 
with his mahout. Both had a weakness for arrack, and on one 
occasion in particular the tipsy mahout was discovered seated 
at the tipsy Hyder’s feet, the one ‘ recounting the exploits they 
had performed together,’ and the other at appropriate intervals 
waving his trunk and trumpeting forth his applause. In his 
hunts Davidson was frequently associated with Captain (after- 
wards Sir James) Outram and with those mightiest of Indian 
hunters Captains ‘Tommy’ Tapp and Tom Fraser. And all 
the while he was working out improvements in the rifle with 
cannelure bullets, grooved bores, and new sights. 

But the Scots Worthy lying hid in Colonel Davidson sud- 
denly rises up and frowns on this admirable, picturesque nar- 
rative ; finding, probably, it was too agreeable to the old Adam, 
and being resolved to set down something which would be 
more to edification. Therefore it is that we have several chap- 
ters saturated with Presbyterian Calvinism—discussions on 
Free Grace, the Old and the New Covenant, and what not— 
which, however, the judicious reader should not skip if he would 
have a complete view of the Scots Worthy. Anon we have a 
chapter of correspondence with ‘Jane Welsh Carlyle, the wife 
of Thomas ; but probably the world has had enough of the 
letters of Mrs. Carlyle—enough, at least, to satisfy this genera- 
tion. Here also skipping would not be wise; for the Scots 
Worthy is again in evidence cautiously but resolutely endea- 
vouring to bring Mrs. Carlyle and her husband Thomas back to 
an understanding of the truth as it was in Calvin and Knox. 
Yet again the human and administrative Scot—the man of his 
hands and his wits—rises superior to the zealot and sectarian 
when the science of trajectories and collimators, of rifled cannon 
and telescopic sights, have to be spoken of, and when the future 
of India is in question. On this last head he has much to say 
that is prudent and timely. His opinion of the agitation of 
which Sir William Wedderburn is the centre is especially 
worthy of consideration. ‘India,’ says he, ‘ is far off from Home 
Rule. Those natives of India who in these days are pressing 
for it are just the class in which the great body of the people 
have least confidence. They prefer the government of a foreign 
Power like ours, and set a great value on the impartiality and 
equity of our European officials. They can appreciate the 
high tone of morality by which these are influenced, while they 
altogether distrust the integrity of their own countrymen.’ That 
is corroborative of the opinion of the preponderant majority of 
Englishmen and Scotsmen who have spent their lives in India, 
both in the days of the Company and since the Mutiny, and 
who have made of India that glory of British rule and that 
triumph of the noble British race we know. 


WAR MEDALS. 


War Medals and Decorations Issued to the British Military and 
Naval Forces from 1588 to 1889. By D. HASTINGS IRWIN. 
London : Gill. 

‘The study of war medals as granted to the naval and mili- 
tary forces of this country is one of singular interest to any one 
who admires the many noble deeds of our soldiers and sailors ; 
and a complete collection forms a concise historical record of 
the growth and advance of the British Empire.’ This is a 
mighty ambitious and inelegant opening, most alarming to the 
critic and to the business-like collector, who, to do him justice, 
will stand no nonsense about noble deeds and concise historical 
records, being intent simply on the assured joys of possession 
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and on besting other business-like collectors. And yet Mr. 
Hastings Irwin, except in that opening sentence, which surely 
must have been thrown out from his consciousness at some 
object—say at the general reader’s head—means the collector 
no harm and all honour. His, as his preface has it, is a book for 
collectors by a collector, and he never swerves from his purpose. 
In some two hundred pages he is only once guilty of an anecdote 
—rather an interesting one, by the way, and true to Napoleon’s 
type. Neither those specimens which are fine in design and 
execution nor those which approximate to the sweet ideal of 
the Jubilee coinage disturb his impartiality. All are medals 
that enter the collector’s cabinet. A visit to the Royal United 
Service Institution, however, will reveal the truth that Queen 
Elizabeth’s medals, Charles the First’s at their best, Charles 
the Second’s—who struck a medal for the encouragement of 
the navy (!)—the naval war medal of 1794, and the rare gold 
medal for Maida, are the flower of the flock, and make their 
case-fellows look rather foolish ; the present reign being pro- 
lific rather than otherwise distinguished. Again, our author is 
not concerned with the policy of instituting rewards for valour, 
nor of their wise distribution. But even among collectors one 
can hardly travel without pause from the sixteenth century, 
when captains of men were rarely rewarded with a medal of 
price, down to the latter half of the nineteenth, with its general 
‘medal without bars for those who had not been in action, 
nor toy with the baubles for which men risk their lives— 
baubles whose intrinsic value the Prince Consort thought 
should be small: a strange subtlety that !—without moralising 
for a moment. Or perhaps we should fancy our company 
more in the modern mood, scoffing with Ali Baba : 
‘How doth the greedy K.C.B. 
Delight to brag and fight, 
And gather medals all the day, 
And wear them all the night !' 


To be serious, if hitherto the new liberality of the authorities in 
this matter has only kept pace with the growth of armies and 
of ‘the democracy,’ stinginess for once was a fault on the right 
side, in the interest of the collector and of others. Already it 
has been whispered that on occasion it has rained V.C.’s on 
the just and the unjust alike. 

Mr. Irwin, we have said, turns neither to the right hand nor 
to the left : he will probably reap his reward from amateurs. 
Anyway he is justified in his confident reference to rival works. 
A new edition of Carter’s book, it happens, is now appearing in 
parts, with gaudy illustrations which may take the popular eye 
but not the amateur’s. As for Gibson, we prefer his arrangement, 
which is that of a regular catalogue, to Mr. Irwin’s ; but the 
latter has the double advantage of including much fresh matter 
and many illustrations—rather pale facsimiles—by a photo- 
graphic process. These will be most serviceable when Wardour 
Street takes up the ancient medal. Mr. Irwin’s equipment of 
facts is complete so far as we have observed ; but we note that 
he mentions only one Elizabethan medal. There are two: one 
showing the great Eliza in profile, the other full-face in high 
relief. The collector will find the combinations of bars endless 
indeed : we know of one Afghan combination Mr. Irwin does 
not name—Peiwar Kotal, Kabul, Kandahar. 

We cannot admit that it is an ‘unfortunate fact’ that many 
valuable and unique medals have found their way into the 
melting-pot : what would become of the collector if there were 
no rare specimens and no possibilities of a find? One may wish 
the harmless necessary collector luck and Mr. Irwin for a 
guide, especially if he has a nucleus to his collection won by 
himself or by his friends and forbears, which he augments by 
legitimate means ; but not if he advertises in public prints for 
medals, which should be the soldier’s keepsake and an heirloom 
in his house. In short, every medal in a perfect collection 
should have a pedigree. 


OLD AND NEW. 


There is a great deal of pleasant and suggestive reading in 
Mr. W. W. Story’s Conversations in a Studio (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood), as readers of Maga know, and their appearance in 
a couple of handy volumes is therefore matter for congratula- 
tion. The author rambles easily ‘from politics to puns’ and 
‘from Mahomet to Moses,’ like the Reverend Dr. Brown, and 
if he do not always convince you as he goes he seldom fails to 
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take you willingly along with him, and even to make you enjoy 
the excursion. As he uses the dialogue form and is good at 
argument, it is not always easy to make out his own position 
with regard to those thousand themes and atheme on which he 
bestows his attention. One gathers, however, that he differs 
—respectfully enough, it is true—from the criticism contained 
in Modern Painters ; but as he also scoffs at Goethe's preference 
of style—‘ mannerism’ is what Ae calls it—to originality, and 
himself exalts the early work of Raphael—to whom he objects 
that he ‘never fought with the unseen world as Michelangelo 
did’—above the later, the difference is not much difference. 
Still, he has plenty to say both fvo and con that is well worth 
heeding, and his book should have many readers as assuredly 
it will have some admirers. 

The new monthly, Figaro-//lustré (London: Boussod), 
marks an epoch and cuts a record in the history of colour- 
printing. Nothing so brilliantly successful in this way has yet 
been done ; and M. Jean Béraud’s ‘ Nous rentrons’—a Paris 
street corner, with a lady getting into her carriage—and his 
Arleguin, ill-drawn and ungraceful as this one is, are things 
to see. Many other things there are on which one would like 
to linger—a wonderful whimsy of Caran d’Ache in particular ; 
but strong exception must be taken to the set of illustrations 
from photographs (of Mdile. Réjane) which are altogether un- 
worthy their environment. The text—the work of MM. 
Claretie, Richepin, Grenet-Dancourt, Henry Greéville, and 
others—is sufficient, though M. Richepin’s Romanttchels will 
give the judicious pause, especially if the judicious know his 
Borrow. Altogether the new periodical has but to steer clear 
of vulgarity—a hard matter in these days and in these par- 
ticular waters—to deserve as well as command success. Of 
great merit also as a specimen of illustration in ‘process’ is a 
Poems by Alfred Lord Tennyson (Boussod). Here the repro- 
duction is excellent, but the designs, which are by the late 
Edward Lear, are really not worth notice. The ‘poems’ 
selected are the lines Zo Edward Lear on his Travels in Greece, 
The Palace of Art, and The Daisy, and one can only regret that 
one they could inspire so ill should have been inspired by them 
at all. 

The High School girl is a modern invention, and it de- 
pends upon the tact and intelligence of the present generation 
of mistresses whether she is to be a healthy human being 
or a bloodless prig. The British school-boy has so keen a 
reverence for those of his fellows who distinguish themselves 
at football or cricket that he is never likely to overrate the 
value of classics or to attach too serious an importance to 
pure mathematics. But the fortune of the school-girl is less 
happy. She can hardly throw herself into sport with en- 
thusiasm, and she runs the perpetual risk of growing into an 
over-earnest student from sheer boredom. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the A/igh School Lectures (London : Sonnen- 
schein) of M. E. G. Hewitt, Headmistress of the Girls’ High 
School, Napier, New Zealand, will have a wide circulation. 
For the book is wholesome in tone from beginning to end. 
There is scarce a lecture without its useful warnings against 
priggishness. One of the worst effects of the education of 
women is a contempt for dress: the students at Girton and 
Somerville Hall too often deem dowdiness a proof of intel- 
lectuality. But Mrs. Hewitt has no sympathy with this heresy, 
and not only urges her pupils to Gress as well as they can 
but even deprecates outrage on the fashion of the time ; 
and this for a school-mistress is the height of enlighten- 
ment. Excellent, too, is her lecture on books. While she in- 
sists on the importance of reading she does not forget that 
after all there is more to be learnt from practical life than from 
all the books in the world. If the school-girls of Britain will 
only read her and adopt her counsels, there will not be so many 
spectacled and slatternly shrews to exact deference and sacri- 
fice from man, proud man in ’bus or train. 

Professor Morley has done well and wisely in reprinting 
Stow’s Survey of London in the ‘ Carisbrooke Library’ (London : 
Routledge’. This admirable account of England in the time of 
Elizabeth has always been difficult of access ; and though, in 
spite of the anecdotes which relieve its pages, it is dull reading, 
it is so full of useful information that none with an interest in 
the topography of London can afford to be without it. The 
value of the present reprint is seriously diminished by the ab- 
sence of an index. The Survey is hardly,adapted for continuous 
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reading, and it is difficult to refer to it without guidance. Also 
Professor Morley has prefaced the work with an account of 
John Stow written in his dullest, driest manner. He does not 
waste a word either of praise or blame upon Stow’s method. 
He makes no attempt to gauge his accuracy or criticise his 
style. Indeed, there is not a line in his introduction which 
might not have come straight out of a biographical dictionary. 
It is easy enough to edit a book after this fashion. Digging 
for facts involves less intellectual labour than the framing of 
judgments. Buta sound opinion is more valuable to the reader 
than the most imposing array of dates, and in Professor Henry 
Morley there is little edification. Another number in the same 
series is the excellent Fairfax translation of Tasso’s epic, in 
dealing with which fine work the editor is seen to better ad- 
vantage. 

We have received from the Autotype Company (London : 
New Oxford Street) a portfolio of very admirable tran- 
scripts in autotype from ten of the best known of Méryon’s 
etchings of Paris, of which it may fairly be said that they are as 
good as the originals and not nearly so dear. We have also 
received a new and enlarged edition, being the second, of Mr. 
J.T. Nettleship’s Robert Browning (London: Elkin Matthews), 
a book which no good Browningite should be without, and off 
whose acquaintance the artist, the carnal-minded, is hereby 
warned ; a new and enlarged edition of Whistle- Binkie (Glas- 
gow: Robertson), in two volumes which might well be in more 
readable type; the complete text, revised and enlarged, of How 
to Failin Literature (London : Field and Tuer), by Mr. Andrew 
Lang; English Babes and Irish Bullies (London: Kennett), 
a set of very tedious pasquinades; acharming reprint of Con- 
ventionnel Bailleul’s Almanach des Bizarreries humaines 
(Paris: Jouaust); the sixth part of Mr. H. F. Anderson’s 
translation of Garnier’s sumptuous text-book, 7he Soft Porce- 
lain of Sévres (London: Nimmo), a work on which we shall 
duly and fittingly return ; a new volume in ‘ Bohn’s Standard 
Library’ (London: Bell), consisting of translations by Mr. 
Alexander Rogers of Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs, his West 
oestlichen Divan, and his Achillerd, all in the original metres ; 
the first volume of a new edition of Campbell’s Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands (Paisley : Gardner) ; the sixpenny edi- 
tion of Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake (London : Macmillan) ; 
and a new issue, being the three hundredth thousand, of 
Everybodys Pocket Cyclopedia (London: Saxon). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTIon. 


By Order of the Czar. By Joseph Hatton. London : Ridgway. 
3 vols. 

Sentenced. By Somerville Gibney. London: Chatto. 1 vol. 

The Burnt Million. By James Payn. London: Chatto. 
3 vols. 

The Failure of Elizabeth. By E. Frances Poynter. London: 
Bentley. 3 vols. 

The Miner's Right. By Rolf Bolderwood. 
millan. 3 vols. 

The Paradise of the North. By D. L. Johnstone. London: 
Remington. 1 vol. 


London: Mac- 


VERSE, 
An Old Man's Love. By W.J. Abram. London: Drane. 


TRAVEL. 

Egyptian Sketches. By Jeremiah Lynch. London: Arnold. 
los. 6d. 

Graphic Sketches of the West. By H. B. Kent. 
Brentano. 

Travels in Africa. By Dr. Junker. London: Chapman. 

West Africa. By A. B. Ellis. London: Chapman. 

We Two at Monte Carlo. By H. le Roux and J. Garnier. 
London : Chapman. 

Winters in Algeria. By F. A. Bridgeman. London: Chap- 
man. 


London: 


THueo.oay. 


Stones from the Quarry. By Robert Vaughan. London: 
Macmillan. 5s. 
The Bible True from the Beginning. Vol. M1. 


Gough. London: Kegan Paul. 


By Edward 


The Faith of a Realist. By J. Corner. Edinburgh : Williams. | 





MISCELLANEA. 


A Short Introduction to the Origin of Surnames. By Patrick 
Dudgeon. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

British Sporting Fishes. By John Watson. London: Chap- 
man. 

Fixed Bayonets. By Alfred Hutton. London : Clowes. 

In a Club Corner. By A. P. Russell. London: Houghton. 

Makers of Modern English. By W. J. Dawson. London: 
Hodder. Ss. 

Manual of Public Health. By T.G.Nasmyth. Edinburgh : 
Clark. 7s. 6d. 

ForEIGN. 


Anatomie artistique: Description des formes extérieures du 
corps humain au repos et dans les principaux mouvements. 
Avec 110 planches. Par P. Richer. Paris: Plon. 50 fr. 

Chére adorée. Par A. Belot. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Das vierte Evangelium, e. authent. Bericht wb. F esus v. Naza- 
reth, wiederhergestellt, tibersetzt u. erklart. Von H.K.H. 
Delff. Husum: Delff. 2m. 

Der Einfluss der Inquisition auf das geistige Leben u. die Lit- 
teratur der Spanter. Von P. Forster. Leipzig: Fock. 
Im. 

Der historisch-mythologische Hintergrund u. das System der 
Sage im Cyklus d. Guillaume d’Orange u.in den m. thm 
verwandten Sagenkreisen. Von H. Saltzmann. Ko6nigs- 
berg: Hartung. I m. 

Der moderne Socialismus in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. Von Sartorius von Walterhausen. Berlin : 
Bahr. 8 m. 

Essai sur les origines de Tidée du progres. Par L. Maury, 
Paris: Fischbacher. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Essai sur [histoire du culte réformé principalement au XVI 
etau X/X. sitcle. Par E. Doumergue. Paris: Fischbacher 
3 fr. Soc. 

Futura. Par A. Vacquerie. 8vo. Paris: Lévy. 7 fr. Soc. 

Geografia e geologia dell’ Africa. T. Taramelli e V. Bellio. 
Milano: Hoepli. 121. 

Handbuch der Astronomte, threr Geschichte u. Litteratur. Von 
R. Wolf. Zirich: Schulthess. 8 m. 

/i Canzoniere: F. Petrarca. Con commenti e note di C. An- 
tona Traversie G. Zannoni. Milano: Carrara. 5 1. 

La litteratura contemporanea in Italia, F. Guardione. Palermo: 
Clausen. 31. 50. 

Laventr de la science: Pensées de 1848. Par E. Renan. Paris: 
Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Le case edi monumenti di Pompeji. Fasc. 98—99. Napoli: 
Niccolini. 321. 60¢. 

Lexicon poeticum totius lingu@ lating, V. Lanfranchi. Turin: 
Paravia. 201. 

Mémoires d'un collégien russe. Par A. Laurie. Paris: Hetzel. 
3 fr. 

Jensonges. Collection Guillaume 
Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Nouveaux essais de critique philosophigue. Par A. Franck. 
Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. Soc. 

Princesses et grandes dames. Par A. Barine. Paris : Hachette. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Rechtsrheinisches Alamannien: Grenzen, Sprache, Eigenart. 
Von A. Birlinger. Stuttgart: Engelhorn. 4 m. 80 pf. 
Shakespeare's Macbeth u. die Schillersche Bearbettung. Von 

H. Beckhaus. Leipzig: Fock. 1 m. 

| erseichniss der im J. 1889 erschienenen Musthkalien, auchmust- 
kalischen Schriften u. Abbildungen, m. Angabe der Verleger 
u. Preise. Leipzig: Hofmeister. 15 m. 


Illustr. Par P. Bourget. 
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Tennyson: and After. 

The Irish Land Bill. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

The Working of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. By the Hon. 
Horace Plunkett. 

The Lamentable Comedy of Willow Wood. By Rudyard Kipling. 

The Danish Drama of To-day. By William Archer. 

Leaves from a Diary on the Karun River.—II. By the Hon. George 
N. Curzon, M.P. 

The Medoc Vintage of 1889. By W. Beatty-Kingston. 

North American Fisheries Disputes. By F. Heinr. Geficken. 

England's Outlook in East Africa. Etc. Etc. 
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Times. 

‘Far exceeds in cleverness and courage anything that has yet appeared in 
Unionist literature. . . . It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 
public opinion.'"—The World. 
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H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— ; 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
‘4 ‘ for Three or Four Years. 

5 “i for Five Years or over. 

No Debentures will be issued 

Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. . i 

For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to VER: we 
pias MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpINBURGH, January 1890. 


FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 








HE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000. 

The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 

shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to : 
RK. & EB. SCOP, CA, 

Agents for Scotland. 

64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH 


pe BALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
\ OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL , ° . 
Directors. 
Grorce AuLpjo Jamison, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
AMES D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Jou M. M‘Canp.isu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SPEns, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun WarrACkK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


£505,000. 





ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates —of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DesenturEs, DEBENTURE STocK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
ComPaANIEs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 





_ NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


CapiITAL AUTHORISED, . ° i £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND Palp-up, ‘ ; £500,000. 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
JouHN FAtconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex Officio. 
DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, . : ‘ ; at 5 per cent. 
9» 9 to 12 months, 2 - ° : a 
” 6 to 8 ” . . . . 4 ” 
» 3tO5 ” . . . . 3 ” 
BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED 
EpinsurGu Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


” 











THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
A Record and Review. 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 
Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. HENLEY, WALTER WuyTeE, Cosmo Monkuousg, Epmunp Gosse, J. MACLAREN 
Cossan, Sheriff Campion, HuGH Ha isurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace 
Hutcuinson, P. ANDERSON GraHamM, Rev. Dr. J. G. McPuerson, Eustace 
Batrour, The Author of /o'c’s' le Yarns, WM. ARCHER, Sir GEORGE DovuG.Las, 
Dr. Fevtxin, W. B. Yeats, H. O. AkRNoLpD Forster, Professor L—Ewis Camp- 
BELL, J. M. Barrik, Dr. RicHaRD GARNETT, May Kenpa.tt, GraHamM R. 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JAMES Payn, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, Jos—EpH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RoseBERY, Lewis Morris, Tuomas Keitu, Sir GEorGE OTTO 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairp, Henry Du Pré Lapoucnerr, J. A. FroupE, WALT 
WuitMan, JoserH Lister, H. M. STANLEY, H. Ripgr HaGGarp, Tom Morris, 
Henrik IBSEN, RoperT BrowninG, Professor Rospertson SMITH, R. . 
Cocuran-Patrick, M. Cuarcot, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the DuKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry IrvinG, Sir DouGtas MaActaGan, Knight, M.D., the SHAH, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, Prince Bismarck, W. G. Grace, Pope Leo xi1., Fortrunt 
pu BoisGopry, ANDREW LANG, RUDOLPH ViRCHOW, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.; JOHANNES BRAHMS, LE Brav’ GENERAL, GEORGE MEREDITH, Max 
Mutter, SarasaTte, A. G. Eirrer, W. T. Steap, General Sir FREDERICK 
Roserts, BARNUM, GEorGE R. Sims, AuGustus Harris, Dr. SAMUEL SMILEs, 
the MASTER OF BaLLiox, the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, ARTHUR W. PINERO, 
General Lorp Wo tse ey, V.C.; Sir E. Mirvais, F. J. Furnivatt, Emre 
Zora, the Lorp Cuier Justice, Sir Cuartes Hattie, Cardinal Newman, 
‘Gyp,’ Sir a HanneEN, A. C. Swinpurneg, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
STONE, Cardinal MANNING, Count Von Mo.ttkeE, and Dr. MarRTINEAU. ; 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


—_ OFFICES: 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 











In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 





Sole Agent— 
J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 


117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


TYPE-WRITING 


AN 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 





PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 
in connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER, 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MOKRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 


Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return, 





PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies /Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
per per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, ros.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLisH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, CoAcH BUILDERs, 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 














POLICIES EFFECTED NOW WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE SURPLUS 
FUNDS ARISING OUT OF THE SOCIETY’S TRANSACTIONS 
AS AT MIDSUMMER 1802. 
At the last Division of Profits the distribution was extraordinary, the 
average return in actual cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent. 
NEW DOUBLE-OPTION PROSPECTUSES NOW READY. Applications should be made without delay (as the BOOKS CLOSE 


FINALLY for this BONUS at MIDSUMMER) to the Actuaries, SUN LIFE OFFICE, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





























Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


C— ~~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
EDINBURGH, 1890, 
Will be OPENED on THURSDAY, ist May, by 


H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. | 


ACCOMPANIED BY 


H.R. & I.H. THE DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. | 
PATRON—Ber Majesty The Queen. | 


President—Tue MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T., 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND. 


ELECTRICAL LIGHTING, TRACTION, APPLIANCES, | 


etc., etc., forming the most complete and extensive Scientific and Industrial | 


Electrical Exhibition ever held. 


















—_— Seedsmen 

GENERAL INVENTIONS, INDUSTRIES, etc., etc., with | 

ARTISANS and Women’s SECTIONS. | by 
MACHINERY IN MOTION in the Granp MACHINERY HALL. | Special 
FOREIGN COURTS-—Itaty, Austria, FRANCE, GERMANY, Royal 

Be.cium, Russia, TURKEY, etc., etc. W ts 
FINE ART GALLERY, with Art UNION in connection. | T0 AM. the Queen and HRA. the Prince of Wales 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCES—Vocat anp InstRUMENTAL | Saini == = = 

—aw¢ the most celebrated Artistes, Cuorrs, and Banps—British and Conti- Jllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 

nen . 


AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of all kinds in | 
he Extensive and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps:—RuNNING Track— 
SwITCHBACK, TELPHER, AND WATER Raitways—Suip RatLway—SwiMMING 
BATH—MILITARY TOURNAMENTS—HIGHLAND GATHERINGS—PANORAMA, 
[TRAFALGAR — JuBILEE Postat Exnisition — HistoricaL Musicat CoL- 


; 
| 
LECTION—J APANESE VILLAGE—VENETIAN GLass Works, etc., etc. LL ——“i‘“<;z 








GRAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATIONS AND PYRO- 
TECHNIC DISPLAYS. WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 
For Details regarding Opening Ceremony, etc., see Daily Newspapers. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 

Open Daily from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission 1s. ; or t y Season Ti ket, is, Ss 


Is. | 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. i | 























Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
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